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Beautiful 32- 
Piece Austrian A A / 
China Sets 
Description of Dinner Set The Dinner Set Contains 


meen mee 


This actual reproduction from a photo does not begin to do justice 
to the splendid new pattern Austrian China Dinner Set I offer you. , = Plates 1D 
The Dinner Set is made of imported material. The Dishes are taste- 6 i or Cereal Dishes 
i fully decorated in popular thistle and gold leaf (purple and gold) design. 6C 
i The color scheme is artistic and there is just enough color work to 1 atone Platt 
give the set a neat, dignified appearance. Thisis a firstclass, useful and IV tabi Dich 


pr: actical Dinner Set and is rapidly being placed in many ‘of the best 
omes in the United States. Already I have given away several car 32 Dishes 5 3 


i loads and the demand is increasing. 
| > Extra Presents > Free 
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Of S Di 
lomes er det 
Homes ome Dinner wnhers 
By] Shelby, Nebr., Gresham, Nebr., 
Aug. 7 , 1913 Sept. 24, 1913 
Successful Sa Successful Farming, 
Des Noines, Iowa Des Moines, Iowa 
~ i§) Gentlemen: Gentlemen: 
| I am well pleased I am well pleased 
‘| with the dinner set. with the dinner set. 


On account of your lib- I 
wd t was all I expected. 
ral offer it was easy we 
eral offer it was easy It was not difficult to 





Home of Mrs. Edward Graham 





~ Home of Miss Cente Aden. to get subscribers, and —- 
they are greatly pleased get the subscriptions. 
with the paper, also the premiums. I have recommended the dinner Perhaps I might try to earn another set sometime this 
set . ——— as it was much better than I expected and I hope to own winter. 
another in the future. y ° ~ ° 
Thanking you for the dinner set, post-cs — and needles, and the We are all pleased with Successful Farming. 
extra surprise gift, I remain, Yours truly, Yente Aden. Sincerely Yours, Mrs. Edward Graham. 


“i Try be e : . Di 
ju Can Easily Get a Dinner Set Free 
115 High-Grade Needles .Write your name and address on the 


lf WARRANTED -HIGH GRADE "| Our Easy Plan: coupon below, enclose 4 cents to help pay 





postage on sample needles and cards, mail 

it to me and I will at once send you a set of 10 beautiful post cards and a book contain- 
ing 115 high-grade needles of all sizes. These needles alone retail at 15c to 25c. 

Everyone needs needles; no one ever gets enough Season Post Cards. Everyone who 

-SHARPS. x! is interested at all in farming should read Successful Farming. When the cards and 

needles come, you can show a few of your freinds your copy of Successful Farming 





























and your case of needles and set of cards and tell them that if they will subscribe, renew or 
extend their subscription through you, I will send them each a set of cards, and a book 
of needles like yours and Successful Farming for three years for only 50c. Isn’t that a 
bargain? You cant’t help get subscriptions with such a great offer, can you? You need 
get only a small number of subscriptions, including your own if desired, on this “easy for 
you”’ plan and the dishes will be shipped to you at once. 


You Will ‘Be 3e Greatly Pleased DINNER SET COUPON 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, 




















This is absolutely the most liberal Dinner Set offer I ever made and I hope be. 

you will be the first in your neighborhood to take advantage of it. s Moines, lowa 
I never knew a woman who cites many dishes. Very frequently one has I want to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy plan. Send me the 
set of sample postcards, the package of needies, the picture of the dishes 


more company than was expected and then you would be willing to give a 
good deal for a few extra dishes. My splendid plan certainly should appeal and all details regarding your offer. I really want the dishes. 


You'll be surprised to know how easy it is for you to get a Dinner 


to you 
Set. Please remember these dishes are not for sale at any price. Write your M & 
name and address on the coupon, and mail the cou to me at once, or 5 at DE 


a letter will fully answer the purpose. EE. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa a mnstemnd please Sad ¢ crate in ctamge to. help, pa Lado te nite 


States, nor west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, 





WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVERTISEMENTS 

Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly acce>t advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
ictnes. liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
vul Farming and guarantee h‘s honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 


antee. Page 
Agents and Salesmen...... 44, 42, 40, 32, 27, 19, 18, 16 
Artificial Limbs. ........ «655s eeenne RE 22 
Automobiles and Tires..............32, 20, 19, 15, 13 
BOO BUINEB. 0 ow ccc ccc cree cescccecevesscccess 32 


44 








: w ‘ 
SaceneCuneren's kneeecesonsceuh es once erases 47 
C ip oR: SIA E ey octets 4 44 
ot Spereters and Churns....... 32, 30, 29, 28, +4 


Bt and Stock Sprays 36, 28 
y Oe onc cadnaae bette eee , 23 
mh TF 34, 31. 30, 25, 24, 22, 21, 20, 18, 17, 15, 33 
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When you are interested in an adver- 
tisement in another paper, see if it is also 
in Successful Farming; if not, ask us about 
it. If it is, tell the advertiser you are 
answering theadvertisement which appears 
in Successful Farming. This applies our 
guarantee bond to you and makes you safe 
whether you buy from dealer or direct. 





Nearly every kind of supplies for home 
or farm, or in which farmers are in- 
terested is now advertised in Successful 
Farming sometime during the year. If 
you do not find what you want in the 
last issue, write our advertising depart- 
ment. 





From Friend to Friend 





ADVERTISING FARM PRODUCTS 

We farmers must learn how to adver- 
tise our products. One of the biggest 
problems that confronts us atthe present 
time is that of getting next to the con- 
sumer. 

While great movements come about 
slowly, we do not all of us need to idly 
await their arrival. Advertising can 
solve many an individual market problem. 

Advertising has made the Jones Sausage 
Farm in Wisconsin an almost nationally 
known “ood factory”. And they do 
not confine themselves to Jones Sausages 
either for they sell every kind of mouth- 
watering farm prepared food that a Wis- 
consin farm can produce. Many other 
farmers have succeeded ‘in getting next 
to the consumer through similar advertis- 
ing methods. 

First, get your products right, and then 
your packages or “finished form” right, 
and finally your delivery service right. 
Parcel post, or express, or your own 
wagon may be utilized. Then study how 
to do effective advertising. You can use 
daily or weekly papers in nearby cities or 
you can secure names of city residents 
and mail them lists of your products and 
prices. Be persistent, don’t give up at 
one or two efforts. Try to organize con- 
sumers’ neighborhood clubs. Work for 
permanent customers. 

You may praise your products in a way 
that will do them iustice and make your 

rospects actually hungry for them but 
ie sure you “deliver the goods’. Re- 
member that an honest advertising suc- 
permanently. Your object should 
be to market every wholesome, eatable 
article produced on your farm. Nothing 
should go to waste—some one can surely 
use it if they learn about it. For the 
farmer who lives too far from a 
market to drive back and forth, adver- 
tising and parcel should hereafter be 
of incalculable value. 

Modern advertising is the life of all 
business. It finds customers for the man- 
ufacturer in every part of the country. 
It brings to the attention of you and me 
things and prices we otherwise would not 
know about. Successful Farming’s adver- 
tisements are of almost as much value to 
you as its reading matter. Advertising 
is a great force and should be made to 
serve farmers as well as manufacturers. 
The advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing will give you some ideas on how to 
write your own. 

Farmers have made use of advertisi 
for years to sell pure bred live stock an 
al wey Sutcessful Farming carries ad- 
vertisements of this class for a great many 
of its subscribers. d because of its 
great host of readers it proves a very 
profitable medium for livestock and 
poultry advertisements. Recently one of 
the best known White Rock breeders in 
the United States, after trying a very 
small ad, wrote this to us. “I believe 
from the results we obtained from that 
small advertisement, that Successful Farm- 
ing is one of the best farm publications 
there is for poultry advertising.” 

So, advertising is of very great impor- 
tance to the farmer both for buying and 
selling. The more he makes use of ad- 
vertising from both standpoints the more 


he will prosper. 
. E. T. a 


lisher 
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Here are a few figures which may give 
the members of our Successful Farming 
family a slight idea of what it costs to get 
a paper to them each month: 

ut requires 520,000 pounds, or about 
seventeen carloads of paper to print one 
of the big 11 e issues like we send you 
in the winter. name $10,000. 

The’ on t r for one year 
costs $35,000" We pod os a yearly bill 
of $45,000 for postage on letters and other 
material sent out from our office. 

This does not include what we pay our 
contributors and many other expenses. 
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BUSINESS APPLIED TO FARMING 


By An Ohio Ex-Wholesale Grocer 


WO different 
things en- 

tirely are a 
wholesale grocery 
and a farm. Three 
years ago I stepped 
out of a prosperous 
ry firm, where 

was the senior 
partner, and start- 
ed at the bottom 
again—this time on 


I brought from the to the farm. 

When I moved to the farm, my friends said I had retired. 
Even the newspapers spoke of my venture toward the new line 
of work as though I had been a prosperous business man, and 
was now a “has-been.” I didn’t intend to retire, and I do not 
now, at least for ten years. If I add that in three years I have 
built up my business, a acres in Ohio, to a point 
where I am making almost double what I made as a grocer dur- 
ing my most successful year, I believe you will agree that I 
have not retired very successfully. 

Gained by the Change 

What else did I do besides making a ~~ financially by the 
change? First, I learned to appreciate the dinner bell. Second, 
I found that sleep in the country is as pleasant as the summer 
breezes. Third, but why go on and of the joy of work and 
of living, of raising crops where none were before, or of tasting 
my own apples that were spicier than any western fruit I pur- 
chased when in the city? 

Perhaps my ateny sounds like a fairy tale. Why not, for it is 
the story of a good fairy that never visits the city, but can be 
found under an apple tree or on a load of clover hay, or hiding 
among the rows of my corn fields. 

There is a song that we sing in the cross-roads Sunday school, 
that goes, “If you have a good thought, tell it.” have a 
secret—the secret of my farming. Let me tell it. “If you 
have anything to sell, sell it.” Short it is, and childish 

rhaps, but I can show you why it is my motto, and why I 
ee that motto from the wholesale grocery business to the 
farm. 

I started to farm in the fall. The farm was located near the 
Ohio river, hilly land, but with several rolling fields. An old 
orchard of fifty trees covered one of the hillocks. My movin 
was finished on the last day of September. The first day of 
October I got up bright and early, before the family was 
awake. I felt e . Lwanted to get started. I went out to the 
old barn. The hi man was busy milking, and I watched 
him with interest. 

Right at this point some <a farmers will peer at that last 
sentence and shake your heads. “He’s just one of those city 
farmers after all, with the hired man doing the work.” Guilty. 
I didn’t dispense with the hired man, for I didn’t know the first 
wrineiple of running a farm. I do not believe I would have 
oun how to milk the cows that morning. But, my practical 
friend, I learned before the first year was over. 

Teaches Hired Man His First Lesson 

To return to that first morning. Leaving the barn, I walked 
out into the orchard. The old trees were half d without 
exception—except that several were clear dead. Finally I 
found several trees with ripe fruit. I looked at that fruit for 
some time. Under the trees, the ground was covered with half- 
rotten apples. Then and there I started, without knowing it, 
to put my motto into practice. 

“Those apples are spoiling; they ought to be sold,” was the 
thought that came to me. hurried back to the barn. 

“What were you thinking of doing today, Sam?” I asked the 
hired man. “I will finish cutting the weeds along the road,” 
he replied. It was a task that he had started the day before. 
“Let them go, and help me pick the apples.” 

“What apples do you mean?” he asked. I explained that I 
saw some ripe apples out in the orchard and I thought they 
should be sold. Would you believe it, he was shocked! Pick 
apples? ‘There hadn’t been any apples picked from that or- 
chard for years! “What will you do with them?” I replied 
blandly that I would sell them. Before long he decided to make 
the best of things, and suggested that we take the sled and a 
barrel to put them in. By the time he had the horse hitched 
to the sled, I had found three barrels, and we started for the 
trees, 

I remember we worked until late that evening picking apples. 
The good sound ones we placed in one barrel and the smaller 
gnarled ones, which were in the majority, we placed separate. 





Both the ideas came from books. They worked so 


When we finished 
that evening we had 
six barrels of good 
ones, and four bar- 
rels and a wagon 
bed of the “sec- 
onds,”’ as I called 
satle of 

and thought it was 
great fun. 

Next day I start- 
ed the hired man to 
to the city with the 
six barrels. Lao 
up a friend in the city who handled apples and told him what to 
expect. ut the harness on the horse, and with the sled 
on which I nailed an old wagon bed, we started for the orchard 
again. I figured that the two days work brought us im over 

ut that is not the big item. I had found the principle 


of f : 
When 1 hows qeniciidin siody to-coll, I esl it. That is my 
one argument that over-rules the objections that Sam still 
raises when I leave off work cultivating or fixing fences, or even 
sowing. We have a nice raspberry and blackberry pateh or two 
on the farm. Now they are cultivated, but the first year the 
were wild. One day when we came in at noon for dinner, 
founll a bun pis, Gadnag wie told bow the snd eelinress t, 
Aunt Dina, icking berries like two little school girls. 
said the berries were thick. 
; I want you to hitch up right after dinner and go to 
urry ‘or we are going to pick berries for a couple of days. 
Fick berlin we did, for clmest 0 week. Then back to work. 
Nething Elaborate About This 

You can see from this story that I didn’t have an estate 
with an army of servants. Just Sam to help me with the field 
work, and Aunt Dina, our colored cook from the city, for the 
first winter. In the summer time I had extra help, of course. 
Our equipment was no better than the average. A team and 
a driving horse, three cows, about fifty chickens, and thirty 
sheep were on the farm as I bought it. The even tenor of the 
way went on. The old owner moved out and I moved in. In 
my enthusiasm I paid him about double what the farm and all 
was worth, but I have never regretted the bargain. a 
I have improved the methods of running the farm, I admit. 
I have increased the amount of live stock, have added two teams 
as the need for them came up, and have studied farming hard 
for three years, but I attribute my success to my motto of sell- 


ing, not Keeping: = : 
admit that I have made mistakes. My one failing, I sup- 
Fitsvs cclod gootlieg titan teh seve over sosnentelly cama 
ve i i + were never ully grown 
ighbors had the la on 
the chance to do the 





a farm. The first no eg Rm Aner the neighbors ceased to 
time, twenty years 

ago, I started at the 

bottom in the grocery business. I think I am well on the way 
to the top in farming and I want to tell you the one motto that 


in our county before. Twice the 
me, four times, the last four, I have 


have been wondering whether it would be possible to run a 
farm and sell ing from it day in the year. It is 
not such a joking matter, after all. year, I tried to have 
as many side lines as ible, without neglecting the main 
business of farming. I found in the wholesale grocery business 
that the money was made on little specialties, not on the staples 
such as flour and . The fancy pac that come in dis- 
play cases, and are p on the counters, the light weight stuff. 
and the odds and ends were our best money makers. provided 
we sold them. If we bought a lot of oddities, and did not push 
them, they were dead loss, but if every man on the sales force 

fly-paper and cans for canning in their proper seasons, 
we made more than our ten or twelve per cent. 
I was in town one day, and found sassafras offered for sale. 
I asked my friend, the grocer, if there was much of a demand 
for it, and he said that was the first they had been able to get 
and that it was going fast. When I reached home, Sam and I 
started for the clearing, with a horse and a log chain. Next = 
that grocer and every other grocer in town had sassafras to sell, 
and they sold it—and I furnished it. 
In the evenings I figured out the days work and the work for 
the coming day. Then I did the planning. If I found that I 
use an extra man or two the next day, I telephoned into 
the city afterthem. And I studied. Why, I knew so little about 
actual farming that I had to get Sam, who lived down the road 
a little ways, to come up answer my questions. If he was 
not handy, I would call him up, and ask him what he thought 
of trying to grow watermelons on the acre down by the sheep- 


ing on a one man seale. I started that 
a dozen hands. If you can make a 


Continued on page 35 
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way but I soon had 
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AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 
OVER THE LINE FENCE 


Note—This is one of a series of articles on the prob- 
able effect of agricultural imports. One on conditions 
in Argentina will appear in an early issue.—Editors. 


out of business? Are our markets being glutted with 
Canadian wheat and oats? Will Canadian cattle 
swamp our markets? These and other questions I hear frem 
farmers in various sections of the Middle West upon my re- 
turn after two years in agricultural journalistic work in western 
Canada where I had every opportunity to study Canadian 
agricultural conditions over a vast stretch of territory consti- 
tuting the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Briti Columbia. This is western Canada and that section 
of the Dominion which has surprised the world the past decade 
by its wonderful development ns patent ines. It is 
also the stretch which has absor the big immigration 
flood from the United States the past few years. 
Frankly, from the viewpoint of the farmer, student, editorial 
writer and traveller, I can 


W ILL Canadian grain put farmers of the Middle West 


By F. H. HIGGINS 


our wheat the same chance at the Canadian markets. The pres- 
ent Canadian Government was elected on a platform opposed 
to reciprocity with the United States and consequently the 

on parliament, in spite of the solid protest of the farmers 
of Canada and the entire West, turned down a chance at our 
markets for their wheat. 

“Wheat, wheat and still more wheat”’ has been the cry of the 
Canadian boomers and the results are already ap t. There 
never was a wheat system of farming that could make good, 

ear after year, even on the most fertile virgin soil. It is a 
pow cae m of farming that skims the soil and in 
“lucky” years when the frost doesn’t nip the crop allows the 
farmer to winter in California after he has met his bills and 
notes. It is the wrong system to make good and Canada is 
already in strenuous financial circumstances from following that 

fickle god of agriculture— 





see nothing that the farm- 
ers of either Canada or the 
United States need fear in 
competition for the mar- 
kets of these two neighbor- 
ing countries. The advan- 
tages are all in our favor 
and are likely to remain so. 

Let us consider the farmer 
in Canada for a moment be- 
fore going into hysterics 
about what he is going to do 
to our farmers in the matter 
of taking the bread from our 
mouths. Here are the handi- 
caps under which the west- 
ern Canadian farmers—and 
it is the western Canadian 
farmer who will furnish us 
what competition we are to 
have outside of dairying— 
labor; long freight hauls; 
high protective tariffs on 
practically everything eat- 
en, worn or used on the farm; 
polities and a narrow pro- 
duction which will not allow 
a large range of farm prod- 
ucts to be grown even to the 
i of supporting the 

ome consumption. 

The freight rates, in spite 
of their fairness, are fearful 
things to contemplate for 
new settlers when one stops 
to think that to reach our 
nearest market the product 








All Grain. Seventy-five per 
cent of the patented farms 
of “po ene pata the big- 
wheat producing prov- 
see yemy atte gee 
ing to investigators who 
have studied fa rural credit 
conditions for the provin- 
cial government. The boom 
brought hundreds of thou- 
sands of settlers who were 
attracted by the wheat 
fields. They to have big 
turnovers in a short time in 
order to get cash to pay for 
their machinery and get 
some buildi erected on 
their farms. t was the 
answer. The wrecking of 
one of our big i 
machinery concerns and the 
carrying of $300,000,000 in 
paper by another is the re- 
re e be we o- has 
n overworked and proved 
lacking. The 1913 Cana- 
dian wheat crop ited 
231,717,000 bushels, and it 
was the largest and highest 
quality crop ever harvested 
in Canada. Yet with a crop 
of this size, thousands of 
farmers found it didn’t pay. 
Consider the fact that the 
farmer gets from 10 to 15 
cents per bushel less at his 
home elevator along the 








must be hauled from five 
hundred to twelve hundred 
miles. The eres pays the freight in this case, as they must 
build up a business to compete with our prices. high 
tariffs into Canada are notorious to the person who attempts to 
settle there, as pratically everything carries a high duty and 
nothing much is manufactured m the West, United east- 
ore, Connon, coe Gam Pesan Fee the markets. In 

ite of the English preferencial tariff, which attempts to help 
the English manufacturer take this Western market from United 
States manufacturers, Canadian Americans will buy our pro- 
ducts in preference to all others. Imports from United 
States have increased 280 per cent in the past ten years, while 
British goods in the same items have increased sales in Canada 
but 138 per cent. These long freight hauls and high duties 
make a living in the Canadian West twice as high as similar 
living is in Middle Western states. Were Canadian 
West to have the say it would declare for free trade in all lines, 
par gems, agricultural products; the group of big business men 
who run Caneda from Toronto will not allow free trade in any 
degree, as they are attempting to build up Canada as a manu- 
facturing country and the present administration was e ected 
on an anti-reciprocity platform. Hence, you see what politics 
has to do with the ian situation. 

What Canada Raises 

Consider at the outset what Canada raises and can possibly 
raise which will be produced in sufficient quantities and cheaply 
eno to compete with ucts ey own f mn The 
8 grains, especially w: are iggest items wi 
doubtless always remain so. Canadian wheat now pays a duty 
of 10 cents per bushel when brought into competition with our 
wheat for our markets. Contrary to the opinion of many farmers 
I have talked with recently, Canadian wheat is not free, Drea 
that is Canada’s fault. e Wilson tariff bill offered a 
free wheat on a reciprocity arrangement which would allow 


Nothing to be afraid of. 


track of one of the three 
transcontinental i 

than is quoted in the Winnipeg market, which is usually but a 
few cents below the Minneapolis market and often on a par with 
it the past year. ; 

I wish to quote here from the Office of Information Depart- 
ment of Agrucilture: : 

“Washi , D. C., May 8—American wheat growers and 
farmers will be interested in a report of a Commission inted 
by the Government of Saskatchewan ‘to examine into the ways 
and means for bettering the position of Saskatchewan in 
the European markets.’ Incident to this investigation the 
Commission looked into the cost of producing wheat under 
present conditions in that province of C . The wheat 
producers of various sections of the United States will be in- 
terested to know that under present conditions the cost of pro- 
ducing wheat as determined by the Commission is reported to be 
55 cents per bushel on the farm and 62 cents per bushel f. o. b. 
cars at country points. According to the report, the cost of 
production has increased 12.15 per cent since 1909, while, on 
the other hand, the price of wheat to the Saskatchewan farmer 
has decreased from 81 1-5 cents per bushel in 1909 to 66 1-8 
cents per bushel in 1913, leaving a net return, on this basis, of 
4 1-8 cents per bushel to the farmer.” ; 

The farmers who are weg Sow at from eight to ten 
and even twelve cent have to haul their grain to the market 
immediately and sell for cash to meet their paper any - due. 
They sell on a glutted market, besides newts the long freight 
haul to pay, which amounts to from 10 to 15 cents under the 

as 


market have mentioned. 
Diversfied Farming Must Come 
The grain growing reaction has already set in and it is not 
at all likely that the Seeuneus saat tliien bushels of wheat 


from Canada will ever be realized in spite of the most optimistic 
Continued on page 36 
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THE SPIRIT OF HELPFULNESS 


HE number of organizations among city business men 
and women to help the farmers increases constantly. 
Whether it be a fad remains to be seen. | Whether it be folly 
depends upon the way they go at it and the way the farmers 
take to this outside help. It depends for success upon the one 
fact whether they really possess the spirit of unselfish helpful- 
ness or whether they seek their own advantage indirectly. 

One can imagine why the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, which, being interpreted, means the beef trust, the 
milling trust, and Standard Oil, might want to get control of 
organizations of farmers for their own selfish ends, but let us 
not be too hasty in saying this is so. Let us believe that they, 
and the bankers, and the civic societies, and the home town asso- 
ciations, and the many other organizations, have it in their 
hearts to do good unselfishly. There is time enough to discover 
any ulterior motive if there be one. 

One thing is sure, the farmers must learn to cooperate 
with any and every good organization and interest, getting all 
the good they can from the fellowship, and showing that so 
far as the spirit of unselfish interest prevails they will meet all 
comers half way. No man can live unto himself in this age, 
nor can any class of men. The moment greedy motives show 
in these organizations the farmers can let it be known that they 
are “wise.”’ The only real help to the farmers must come from 
within their own ranks, but so long as the outside organizations 
wish to be friendly—meet them half way. The towns can’t 
live unto themselves, nor can the country people live without 


the towns. Maintain a friendly relation. 
FARMERS CAN VACCINATE 
HEY are capable at least of administering hog cholera 


serum vaccination. If you live in a state where a law for- 
bids farmers treating their own stock then of course you are 
unfortunate—comply with the law until repealed. There is 
an attempt being made by the veterinarians to get laws on the 
statute books making it impossible for any but graduate vet- 
erinarians to administer the serum trematent. 

The farmers are capable and intelligent enough to administer 
cholera vaccination, for they can read and follow directions. 
They will do a better job than a veterinarian who gets a fee for 
each hog treated and who is very anxious to treat as many in a 
day as possible. This haste is not in the farmer’s interest. 
it may account for the many cases of failure or positive injury. 

In every community are farmers who have a special knack 
for doing such work, and if the farmer is timid, or tender hearted, 
so the work of vaccination would be very difficult, this helpful 
neighbor would gladly help do it. 

The farmer himself is going to go slow and do the work just 
right for he has the value of his herd at stake and is not in a hur- 
ry to get to the next herd where a fee of 50 cents per head awaits 
him. 

We don’t want any laws compelling the farmers to hire 
veterinarians, any more than a law to compel farmers to hire 
& union carpenter to build a fence. The farmer has some capa- 


bilities yet and ought to have some rights. 


DES MOINES, IOWA, JUNE, 1914 
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NUMBER 6 


LIGHTNING LOSSES 


BLINDING flash, a ripping crash, and the efforts of a 

life time go up in smoke, and perhaps there is a funeral in 
a day or so—that is, if the building was not properly protected 
by lightning rods. During one electric storm last August in 
New York eighteen barns and homes were destroyed within 
a radius of twenty-five miles. The loss was around $100,000. 
It might have been prevented by rodding. 

The one hundred and eleven mutual insurance companies of 
Iowa claim that seventy-five per cent of their fire losses in fifteen 
years have been from lightning and not a loss has been paid 
where a building was properly rodded. 

In 1907 forty-seven of these Iown mutuals paid losses by 
lightning amounting to $50,422.17 on buildings not rodded, and 
only $15 on rodded buildings. 

Other state mutual insurance companies report about the 
same, which ought to be a strong argument for lightning rods. 
Read about it in this issue on page 9. 


ROOSTER DAY 


) wrper eggs begin to spoil immediately after they are 

laid during warm weather. The longer a bad egg is hid, 
away in the basket the worse it is going to be when it finally 
reaches the cook. So, to eliminate the bad egg, you’ve got to 
make it infertile. The infertile egg can lay around in the warm 
temperatures of summer until it dries up and it will not become 
rotten. 

With this knowledge as a basis, the poultrymen of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee established a rooster day, May 16th, on 
which day all dealers paid as much for roosters as for hens and 
pullets. This tempting offer appealed to the farmers in the 
language of dollars and cents, and it was farewell to thousands 
of roosters in those two states. 

In connection with this cooperation on the part of the poul- 
try markets, there had been statewide agitation showing the 
benefits to be derived from the sale of infertile eggs, and the 
farmers were advised to keep hens and roosters apart from 
May ist to December Ist, or sell the roosters on Rooster Day 
—May 16th. 

This is a step in the right direction. Whenever a locality or 
state gets a reputation for selling only infertile eggs, it is 
going to have a handicap over localities that have not shown 
this wisdom. The consumers are going to soon demand the in- 
fertile egg—just as soon as they become aware of its value. 

It is well to dispose of or confine by themselves the cockerels 
and roosters that are not needed for breeding purposes. Théy 
simply eat their heads off and are of no inereasing value unless 
purebreds and needed for breeding. Even then they should 
be separated from the hens after the hatching season is over. 
Consider then the cost of keep as compared with purchasing 
new blood when needed. 

Caponize the cockerels and let them grow if you can’t sell 
them as frys or roasters. There’s more money in selling young 
stuff at high prices for light-weights than in holding for full 
growth and taking decreased prices. Follow the Kentucky 
and Tennessee plan and have a rooster day. 
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CONVICTS AND ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


) i is utterly foolish to imprison men in idleness while the state 

pays for their keep and their families suffer want. It is also 
inhuman to prisoners and their families, and an extravagant 
system that deserves the condemnation of taxpayers. 

It is best for the convict that he be given healthful out- 
door work. He then leaves prison life in good health, and with 
a courage that enables him to face the werld, instead of going 
out a physical, mental and moral wreok, only to find the world 
has no use for him—and naturally the most of them get back 
into jail. Reformatories do not reform. It is man’s inhumanity 
to man that the prisoner is confined in idleness, or his labor 
sold to slave-driving contractors in competition with free, 
upright laborers. 

Investigation shows that convicts working on the highway 
earn from $1.50 to $5.70 a day with a profit to the states from 
50 cents to $4.03 a day. The cost of keep is about 40 cents a 
day, and the cost of guarding averages a little better than 48 
cents. With the honor system this cost of guarding is greatly 
reduced, and not only saves the state’s money but is beneficial 
to the men. He should have money in pocket when he is re- 
leased. 

The states should be utilizing prison labor in highway con- 
struction, and whenever this is impossible under existing laws, 
the laws should speedily be changed. It can be a school of high- 
way engineering, and some of the men whom the state saw fit 
to penalize, can go out as future road builders and continue the 
good work. 

RURAL CREDIT LEGISLATION 


HE administration bill has been shot full of holes. Some 

of the other bills are little better. We don’t want any 

rural credit law until we get one that the farmers can use. A 

makeshift, or one that plays into the hands of bankers or mort- 

gage companies, will do untold harm in that it will long delay a 

real rural credit plan and disgust the farmers who seek cheaper 
rates. 

Whatever the plan, it should be purely cooperative among 
the farmers without profit. When it comes to making a profit 
on any rural credit system then they may as well continue to 
give that profit to the bankers. The law should incorporate this 
purely cooperative plan and long time loans on the amortization 
plan. The honest poor man wants a chance at the cash box. 


WE WANT TO KNOW 


EVER before has the loss from so called hog cholera been 

as great as in the last two years. Never before has so 

much been done to check the disease and prevent the loss. 

There are those who will swear by the serum treatments, and 

there are those who as bitterly condemn vaccination as a 

failure. There are those who go so far as to claim that where 
vaccination is most used the loss of hogs is greatest. 

We are seeking the truth about this matter of vaccination, 
and desire to know if you hog raisers who have vaccinated your 
hogs have noticed any marked difference in the litters that come 
from vaccinated and from unvaccinated sows. Are the litters 
as uniform in size and vigor; are the pigs as numerous; and 
have you noticed any marked difference in the sow’s ability 
to suckle her pigs? 

The reason this question suggests itself is the claim that vac- 
cination for small pox has greatly affected the breast develop- 
ment of women, and in an experiment with sheep in Scotland 
it was found that vaccination rendered the ewes unable to suckle 
their lambs. It is claimed that the barrenness and the multi- 
plicity of female troubles of today are due to vaccinations that 
are all the rage. It is well to note whether there are any ill 
effects upon hogs. 

Let us hear from you in this regard. If there is any great 
loss to the hog industry from the efforts to prevent loss by 
serum vaccination the hog raisers should know it at once. If 
the remedy is going to prove in the long run worse than the dis- 
ease then let us save money now spent on the vaccinations. 

In the meantime, keep the hog pens and yards clean and the 
hogs out on pasture as much as possible, thus preventing the 
diseases. Whether there be a sure remedy or not, prevention 
is far cheaper. 


HEALTH IN THE HAYSTACK 


N a health magazine occurs an advertisement, which 

strange to say, does not try to conceal the name of the 
wonderful plant that cures “weak nerves, indigestion 
dyspepsia, constipation, catarrh, loss of appetite, weak cir- 
culation, blood impurities, pimply complexions, sallow face, 
dead looking eyes, general weakness, lack of ambition, kidney 
troubles, torpid liver, rheumatism, locomotor ataxia, anemia, 
and female troubles.” Hold your breath—it is alfalfa! 

Why in the world didn’t they call it by its botanical name 
or something highfalootin’, so it would have a greater healing 
charm! But he who laughs last laughs best. Try alfalfa tea for 
a few weeks, morning, noon and night—and whenever you 
need a drink between meals—and see what will happen. It 
can’t hurt you as much as tea or coffee, and the chances are you 
will be greatly benefited. 

A visitor to the editorial sanctum, vouches for alfalfa tea 
taking the kinks out of a man who was all drawn up with 
rheumatism and suffering so he couldn’t sleep. He says his 
own wife gained many pounds, and regained her health after 
drinking alfalfa tea for a short time. So there! Take it for 
what it is worth. Try it and report results so the readers of this 
paper may seek health in their alfalfa haystack. 


SNAIL PACE IN FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 


| is hard for a layman to understand why freight moves at 

such a snail pace. You see the great freight engines pulling 
trains past at a thundering speed and you would not believe 
that much of the freight moves at less than ten miles an hour. 
In fact, the charge has been made that 20 miles a day is a 
good fair average. 

There are exceptions of course. The refrigerator trains con- 
taining beef from the big packers get a move on all right. They 
have right of way over local freights. But strange it is that 
those using refrigerator service who do not belong to the big 
meat or fruit combines, find their shipments moving at a snail 
pace. To be specific, fruit shippers report as follows on car- 
loads of apples: 

One shipment averaged three miles an hour; another a }iicle 
better than four miles; another just three and a half; ».nother 
not quite six miles; still another three and a third; with. an aver- 
age of 14 carloads from different points averaging lesr than seven 
miles an hour. 

The losses these shippers sustained by s!cw freight ranged 
from $125 to $330 a car. 

With sueh slow speed with perishable goods you can imagine 
how fast the roads would move ordinary freight. All the above 
apple shipments were for over 1500 miles each. Through 
freights ought to be able to move better than seven miles an 
hour—at least it seems so to those who are not railroad men. 

It takes from four to twelve days to get a carload of fruit or 
vegetables into Chicago from the outside tracks, says a shipper. 
It stands little chance of being marketable after such delays. 
What’s the reason? 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO WITH IT? 


iw you could borrow, say $5,000, on long time at a low rate 
of interest, what would you do with it? You may regard this 
as a very personal inquiry, yet it is of such vital importance that 
its answer by our 600,000 subscribers would have great weight 
in helping formtilate a rural credit policy. 

If you desire to express yourself on this question and yet 
you do not desire your letter made public, so state and we 
will respect your wish. Before any new law can be secured it 
must be shown that there is a need for it. 


WE WANT TO SERVE YOU 


E endeavor to make Successful Farming of real service 

to our readers, not only through our printed columns 
but in other ways when possible. We endeavor to answer 
every inquiry when the name and address of the writer are 
given. Of course we are human and fall very far short of 
being able to answer all questions, but we can usually tell 
the inquirer where the desired information can be obtained. 
It has been necessary for us to inerease our editorial staff, 
in order to give careful attention to the mass of inquiries 
received, but we feel that it is worth while. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


HERE is a factory or laboratory in Norway, built at a 

cost of more than $11,000,000 where nitrogen is bei 

successfully extracted from the air and manufact 
in the form of nitrates for use as agricultural fertilizer. At 
this place there is available an enormous water power with 
which the electricity needed in the extraction is very cheaply 
generated. To be able to buy nitrates in a bag and drill them 
into the soil with the seed of course means simpler and more 
profitable farming, if the nitrates do not cost too much. Under 
resent conditions in this country, the cost of nitrogen in 
orms available for use in this way, is so high that it is pro- 
hibitory for general farming. Hence the farmer must rotate 
his crops ad lant legumes and inoculate them, to put back 
into the soil the nitrogen taken out by the grain crops. As 
yet, nitrogen is produced chemically and electrically in the 
United States in comparatively small quantities, by private 
enterprise, highly monopolized, and offered at mew 2 prices that 
the farmer cannot avail himself of this great discovery. This 
year, for the first time, Congress has recognized the great 
desirability and importance of this effort to extract nitrogen 
from the air for agricultural uses, and with some opposition, 
and considerable pessimism on the part of some congressmen 
an item has been put into the Agricultural appropriation bill 
permitting the Department of Agriculture to spend $5,000 in 
equipping a laboratory and making experiments in taking 
nitrates from the air. It is a small inning, but it’s a be- 
ginning, and if the government chemists, with this paltry sum, 
can discover a process by which nitrogen can cheaply 
extracted from the air nial converted into some form readily 
available for fertilizing purposes, the discovery will make it 
possible for either the government, or private enterprise, to 
make use of the vast quantities of unused water power through- 
out the country, in producing electricity for the extraction of 
nitrogen from the atmosphere. 


A Changed Sentiment 


HEN the Steel Trust was organized, it was capitalized, 
W including its common and preferred stock and bonds, 

at $1,400,000,000. In round numbers, the $400,000,- 
000 represented the value of the ae with which the 
trust began business. The extra billion represented the profits 
in the deal. The trust depended upon its control of 
and transportation, its tariff privileges and its monopoly of 
iron and other ores and patents on steel making processes, to 
be able to fix and dictate the price of steel and iron, and to 
make these prices high enough to pay interest and dividends 
on the billion of water as well as the $400,000,000 of real 
value invested in the business. 

Carnegie and his associates did not over estimate the power 
of their monopoly. They used their special privileges to keep 
up prices, destroy competition and swell their own profits, so 
successfully that in a very few years they were paying interest 
and dividends on all their securities, and their billion dollars 
of stocks and bonds which had cost nothing but the printi 
of the certificates, and represented nothing but the speaiel 
privil and monopoly power of the trust, were quoted at 
par or better, and had a real market value. That is, the Steel 
Trust men created a billion dollars out of nothing. 

It has been these Steel Trust’s stocks and bonds, and stocks 
and bonds of other trusts, created in much the same way and 
representing much the same thing, that have been used to 
found libraries, hospitals, colleges and other educational, 
charitable, and religious institutions. The large contributions 
made by the Rockefellers and C ies to science, education 
and philanthropy, have cost them me rwhy But through these 
contributions, these gentlemen heve taken many worthy in- 
stitutions and o izations into business with them. They 
have, through = ‘, given to a part of the public 
donations of securities which had no value excepting as - 
t 


senting the monopoly power of the trusts, and wherever 
gifts have been made, the portion of the public benefited by 
the gifts has been made a direct ally of the trusts. Through 


these distributions of stocks and bonds, colleges, churches and 
other semi-public institutions have been placed in the position 
of receiving a share of the taxes these trusts have levied upon 
the whole public. A now to destroy the special 
privileges which enable the trusts to pay dividends and in- 
terest on these watered securities, means not only to threaten 
the incomes of the men who made the trusts and issued the 
bogus paper, but to also affect the incomes of the institutions 
that have been subsidized with these gifts. 
Seeking to gain even a stronger grip, and to further entrench 
themselves in power for contin enjoyment of their special 
rivilege to tax the le, the trust magnates in recent years 
ve attempted to subsidize even the government in the same 
manner. It is this attempt, through gifts of the Rockefeller 
foundations and similar institutions to agricultural funds, that 
the senate has just called a halt se. Prizes and financial 
help given to boys and girls corn clubs, to campaigns against 
pelagra, hog cholera, etc., placed farmers in position of 
receiving a share of the taxes extorted by the trusts from the 
whole people. When the halt was called, there were men even 
in the senate who arose to protest, declaring that to forbid the 
vernment receiving these subsidies meant to deprive the 
| tts of a t benefit. By distributing a few millions of 
that stolen billion throughout the country, the representatives 
of the trusts have been able to shed crocodile tears whenever 
it has been proposed to destroy the taxing power of the trust, 
to force returns upon that stolen billion, and others like it, 
and to plead sorrowfully that by attacking the trusts, those 
making the attack were really plundering the widows, orphans, 
churches, colleges and libraries lent upon the securities. 
It is significant of the changed sentiment of the country, 
and the progressive understanding of the people on these 
subjects, that although Congress welcomed the Rockefeller 
Foundation with open arms, and eulogized the billionaires who 
created these and similar subsidizing funds, a few years ago, 
the voices raised in defense of them were very few when the 
Senate declared the other day that the United States govern- 
ment is big enough to pay its own expenses and take care of 
its own people and their problems, without gifts of charity 
from its milhonaires. 


A Paying Railroad 


T least one American railroad is making money. This 
road, which has a total trackage of only about sixty 
miles, also owns and operates two ocean steamers, and 

charters a number of others which it also operates. The rail- 
road has no bonds outstanding, owes no amounts of 
money; its road and polling fees is completely paid for, as 
are the steamers it owns. What is more, the road has been 
rebuilt entirely out ab ppm within the last few years, and a 
large depreciation fund is set aside out of profits every year, 
in addition to money taken from revenues for ay ee ges 
and betterments. Instead of paying interest on this 
road has more than $1,500,000 of its profits invested in bonds 
of other railroads and enterprises, on which it collects interest. 
It has to pay a large rental for terminals and terminal offices, 
but it does its own express business, and does not divide its 
i with bridge, dock, private car, switching, terminal 
and pa subsidiary companies owned by its officers. The 
total salaries paid to all the general officers of this railroad 
company amount to only about $28,000 a year. Its total law 
expenses are less than $6,000 a . It cost this road last 
ear for clearing wrecks, about $3500 and the company paid 
,000 for injuries to and $75,000 for damages to 
freight, baggage and stock, without a lawsuit. The net profits 
from operation of this sixty miles of railroad last year were 
$1,828,852, and from its steamship business and other sources 
of revenue it derived other returns which made its net profits 
for the amount to $2,179,175, which it added to its eur- 
plus. » balance to the credit of profit and loss on the books 
of this road at the end of the year was more than $15,000,000 

Continued on page 39 











TRUTH ABOUT LIGHTNING 


RODS 


Light on a Misunderstood Subject 


O device has 
suffered 
so many 


whole-souled kicks 
in its time as the 
lightning rod. Be- 
cause ten or twenty 
years ago a percent- 
age of rodded build- 
ings failed under 
test—usually from 
improper material 
or installation, and 
rascally peddlers— 
the wave of hostil- 
ity quickly envel- 
oped larger and 
larger areas until, 
to the writer’s 
knowledge, the 
farm buildings of 
one locality after | 
another have been either — of their 
metallic protection or permitted to fall into 
such a state of disrepair as to be useless if not dangerous. 

Now looms a revival. The lightning rod is coming back. 
Although in certain communities, such as parts of Michigan, 
repeated proofs of the rod’s value, demonstrated year after 
year by careful statistics, have made it as normal a piece of 
farm equipment as a roof on the silo, other communities have 
settled into an iron-clad cynicism that has long ago passed the 
stage of mere suspicion. 

For this large assembly of skeptics I bring forward at once 

this piece of testimony. In the state of Michigan are two mu- 
tual fire insurance companies doing business all over the state. 
One insured only rodded buildings and is called the “Farmers 
Mutual Lightning Protected Fire Insurance Company.” The 
other insures both rodded and unrodded buildings and is named 
the Patrons’ Mutual. For the four years, 1909-1912, the risks 
of the strictly rodded company totaled $55,000,000 and they 
paid exactly $32 in the four years for lightning claims. The 
other company, with approximately the same volume of risks, 
paid during the same four years for lightning claims $32,269, 
nearly all of it on unrodded buildings. In other words, with two 
companies working in the same state the one that did not insist 
on lightning rods paid one thousand times as much for lightning 
losses as the company that based its policies on proper rodding. 
During the past eleven years the unrodded company has had 
only t small claims on rodded buildings. 
_ When the Farmers Mutual commenced the practice of insur- 
ing only rodded buildings, it was a lone crusader in a cause that 
few regarded seriously. Today every insurance company in the 
State of Michigan 





By ROBSON BLACK 


same companies 
had seventy-two 
barns damaged of 
which one was rod- 
ded. Five com- 

anies insured 4023 

ouses, the number 
rodded being 592, 
or 14.7 per cent. 
Three houses were 
burned, of which 
none was rodded, 
and thirty-four 
were damaged, of 
which one was 
rodded The last 
two companies in- 
sured 1008 barns 
and houses com- 
bined, the number 
rodded being 122, 
or 12.8 per cent. 
These two companies had four buildings 
burned and ten damaged with not a rodded 
one amongst them. Taking the whole eight companies, they 
insured 10,644 buildings, the number rodded being 2252 
which makes 21.1 per cent. They had nineteen buildings 
burned of which not one was vale Assembling the burned 
and damaged buildings as one figure, it will be seen that 135 
buildings were struck by lightning and only two were rodded 
—just 1.5 per cent. It is a rather remarkable coincidence 
that the reports of sixty-five companies in the state of Iowa 
reporting as to their risks on buildings in 1911 showed that 
of all insured rural buildings 1.5 per cent were rodded —a 
proportion curiously identical with that indicated for Ontario. 

An obvious comment on these submitted facts is that all of 
the rodded structures receiving a stroke were not reported 
because not known. If so, it brings out the second function of 
the lightning rod, its ability to prevent strokes as well as to 
neutralize the effects once the blow has been delivered. The pre- 
ventive function is, of course, the more important. he 
strongest evidence that can be offered on this point comes from 
the Farmers Mutual Lightning Protected Fire Insurance 
Company of Flint, Michigan, which not only limits its risks 
to rodded buildings but insists on strict stan in the mat- 
ter of equipment. In three and a half years from its incor- 
poration this company paid only $10 for a to light- 
ning, although their business covered 5011 cies with risks 
totalling $15,000,000. The company on September Ist, 1912, 
had insurance in force to the amount $25,700,000 rep- 
resenting about 8500 policies. Their total losses paid dur- 
ing the year ending September Ist, 1912, amounted to $16,053, 
and of that amount 
only $22 was paid on 





is now carrying its 
rodded and unrod- 
ded risks in sep- 
arate classes, and 
each class is 
assessed for its own 
losses. In 1913, 
the assessment per 
thousand dollars of 
risk on unrodded 
buildings was $3.33; 
that on rodded 
buildings $2. In 
lowa where a “‘pro- 
ey a company 
1as been operating ; ‘ - 
gh coca he re This steel barn is not a bad idea. 
sults are equally favorable to the lightning rod. At the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Canada, reports on 
the damage of lightning have been collected for eleven years. 
It was found that of all buildings reported as being struck by 
lightning more than half were burned, whereas of the rodded 
buildings only one in six suffered injury by fire. It was there- 
fore concluded that destruction of a building hit by lightnin 
is three times as likely when rods are absent. Prof. Wm H 
Day, head of the Department of Physics, at Guelph, who has 
championed the efficacy of the lightning rod with the zeal of 
an evangelist, has given me the results of a painstaking search 
through the records of mutual companies in regard to losses 
sustained on rodded and unrodded property. His findi 
have to do with the Province of Ontario, of the same latitude 
as Michigan, and fairly typical of any mixed farming state in 
the United States. Eight companies sent him reports complete 
in all the particulars he desired. Altogether the first six com- 
panies insured 5613 barns, the number rodded being 1538, 
which makes 27.4 per cent. Twelve barns were arsed 
among which there was not one that was rodded. These 








lightning damage 
to buildings. It is 
interesting to trace 
the cause of two of 
the losses on rod- 
ded houses. I 
quote from a letter 
written by the 
company’s sec- 


“The cause was a 
telephone line 
running in at a 
corner “ eee 
‘ a house and the 
It’s fire and lightning proof point at that end 
of the building was on a stub or ‘dead end’; therefore the 
bolt split and part of it went for this telephone line. Had there 
been a grounding at the end of the line we do not believe this 
would have occurred. The other damage in 1912 was on ac- 
count of a large galvanized storage tank in the aitic of the house 
only a few feet below the rod which ran along the ridge of the 
building. This storage tank was thoroughly grounded with 
gas pipe so that the lightning split and part of it followed a 
rafter down and jumped across to this tank. The damage was 
$12. Had this tank Sion connected with the lightning rod, we 
are satisfied that this damage would not have occ a 

It is futile to argue that little lightning occurred near Flint, 
Michigan, during the years quoted. In 1912 the Farmers’ 
one paid 76 claims in all, and of these 51 were claims for 
stock killed by lightning. Now if on 51 occasions lightning 
was 80 severe as to destroy live stock, it is only fair to assume 
that it was powerful enough to do deadly work with buildings. 
Yet the company paid but two claims of the latter class. 

By combining all the reports available from insurance com- 

Continued on Page 20 
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1) The insect that does the damage. Greatly enlarged the San Jose seale that 
made tas first appearance here 40 years ago. 2) One of the foes of the great fruit pest. (3) This insect is fairly typical of the dozen species that have 
1 aa greatly enlarged, showing punctures 


ravaged the San Jose scale in many orchards 
have bored their way out after destroying the scale larvae. 


N all the forty years since the San Jose scale made its first 
appearance in this country in the fruit gardens of the late 
James Lick, near the California city whose fair name it 

pilfered, probably we have endured no one worse pest. 

It has left a trail of gaunt, dead branches, dead orchards, 
fruitless trees from one coast to the other. It has cost the 
country millions of dollars in its destruction of bearing apple 
trees and in the loss of fruit, and only comparatively recently 
have means been discovered for fighting it efficently. 

If less sweeping in its ravages than the plague of grass 
that desolated the western plains years ago, the San Jose 
scale is more insidious. If it has none of the dramatic, deadly 
whirring of wings and darkening of the sun that the grass- 
hopper beought it is none the less deadly in its work. None of 
the usual discouragements kill it. When one orchard presents 
nothing but dry wood to its ovipositor, the San Jose scale 
flits on to the next. 

That the fate of the San Jose scale should be sealed, not by 
mighty, throbbing, coughing engines and spraying machines 
that are now so to successful apple culture, but by 
another insect smaller than itself sounds almost like a fairy 
tale; but we have authentic information that such an insect 
has been discovered. 

Like the scale, the marauding insect also is a parasite. It 
lays its eggs beneath tle armored protection that covers the 
infant San Jose scale insect in its larva stage. Hatching, the 
new parasite feeds on the vitals of the tree-destroying imaect 
and finally bores its way out through the shell of the scale and 
flits away, an adult microscopic insect, to repeat its life his- 
tory many times in a season, multiplying more rapidly than 
man’s enemy and doing no damage. 

About as large as a period in the type you are reading is 
one of the new parasitic insects with its wings spread. It was 
discovered about two years ago by freien A. Surface, 
state entomologist of Pennsyl- 
vania, and since its discovery 
has cleaned up the San Jose 
scale in the orchards of several 
counties in that commonwealth. 

There are a round dozen 
species, all members of the 
hymenopterous or wasp-like 
genus. As yet they have no 
poet names, but are classified 

y scientific terminology entire- 
ly mecommensurate with the 
proportions of the insect. One 
of the new species has not been 
identified, but is known by the 

eneric title ‘‘encytrine’’ 
Names like “aspidiophagus 
citrinus” have been attached to 
the new parasites on parasites. 
They differ but little from one 
another in general characteristics 
and all seem to be the natural 
enemies of the San Jose seale. 

Singularly the discovery of 
the beneficial parasites was made 
through finding punctured San 
Jose scales. A microscopic study 
of the punctures led tothe conclu- 



































has cost the country millions of dollars since it 
through which parasit:s 


tree 

that they were made by a boring insect. Twigs that were 
infested with the scale were in darkened cages and when 
the new parasites escaped they were captured and studied. 

In general the new parasites are not unlike the San Jose 
insect itself. They have six legs, two pairs of gauzy wings, 
antennae, and the females have ovipositors. In all stages of 
their life history they may be f beneath the scale of the 
7 4 ag Fg The female lays her eggs under the scale of 

San Jose insect by projecting her ovipositor beneath the 
shell. The larva, when it hate first feeds on the non- 
essential tissues of the scale insect and then on the vitals, of 
course killing the scale. Then the larva becomes a pupa and 
from this ew ag the adult insect which bores its 
way out through \. 

trained eyes of Dr. Surface and his assistants are able 
to detect the presence of the beneficial parasites by the minute 
punctures of the scales on apple tree wood. 

There can be no doubt of the beneficial work of the newly 
discovered parasites. Concerning them Dr. Surface says: 

“They have cleaned up the San Jose seale over hundreds of 
— miles in Pennsylvania, m a district where hundreds 
of orchards had been killed by the scale. In orchards in five 
or six counties the pest has been eradicated. I can take you 
to trees that have never been and where once the 
San Jose scale was numerous, which now have none of the 
pests alive on them. The perforations of the old seale shells 
tell the story of destruction of the pests by the beneficial 
parasites. 

“Some critics are saying that the parasites will prove in- 
jurious through attacking something that is beneficial, but 
this is not true. One species, that was originally described as 
an egg parasite, was bred by us from the San Jose scale, and 
even as an egg parasite it destroyed the eggs of the tent 
caterpillar, thus further jncreasing its beneficial results.” 

Hundreds of the new para- 
sites have been bred in the 
Pennsylvania state laboratories 
and shipped by mail to distant 
points, where they have multi- 
plied and in every case, so far 
as known, have destroyed the 
San Jose. Dr. Surface does not 
counsel the discontinuance of 
lime-sulphur dormant spray, but 
he claims that with the spread 
of the new parasite the doom of 
the San Jose parasite is sealed. 

The life history of one of the 
new parasites is lived in ten 
days or two weeks and it breeds 
during eight months of the 
year, thus multiplying infinitel 
aster than the imsect on whic 
it preys. Its efficiency is shown 
in the punctured seales that are 
found im its wake on the apple 
trees and in the clean euod of 
the recent sprouts that have 

wn since the new foe of the 

n Jose has destroyed the ene- 
mies of the apple trees. Like 
Continued on page 21 




















OLD FRIENDS OR ADVENTURE? 


Experience With the Cold Facts 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


OES it pay, Country 
Boy, to forfeit friends 
and ail the things you 

have known best and held 
most dear, for the sake of tak- 
ing up the dull-yed, thrill- 
less adventure of the city? 

[ am going to tell you a little 
story, and a true story at that, 
to help carry out my point: 

Some sixteen years ago, I 
was in Buffalo, N. Y., glad to 
eat regularly, and running 
about as near the margin as 
one can run and still cling to 
even a place in the population 
figures. 

With some others I had 
picked up along the Broad 
Highway of Life, I rented a 
couple of basement rooms just 
back from Lafayette Square. 

Up on the second floor of the 
old frame building, a young 
couple did “‘light housekeep- 
ing.” They were newly mar- 
ried—had eloped, I think, with 
the full measure of parental 
censure. 

The husband—a little, smil- 
ing, good-natured chap—was 
a hackman. He drove one of 
those woeful sea-going cabs 
that carry mourners to funerals 
and drunks home, when the 
city sleeps. He worked on a 
commission, and although the 
“‘horseless carriage’ was scarce- 
ly a reality (Buffalo had per- 
haps a dozen at that time) 








had watched in the cradle— 
for the little girl the mother 
had rocked to sleep, with the 
fine auburn curls pillowed on 
the maternal breast. 

We divided with her such 
money as we had, but that left 
none for telegraph tolls, and 
80 we appeal at Central 
Station to the majesty of the 
law—the fat, sleek, blue-coated 
officers of the law, They wired 
but no answer came, and late 
that night, we went there 
again and suggested that they 
wire once more. And for our 
pains, these wonderful minions 
of the law damned us with 
heated breath and heaped 
maledictions upon us for ou 
temerity. 

They threatened to lock us 
up if we did not depart—and 
cursed the poor and their pov- 
erty. Since those times I have 
never really loved a cop, al- 
though I have known some 
mighty good ones! 

nd very late that night, the 
oor little woman came back 
rom the ital and co b 
Her husband had died, and the 
——— officials had immedi- 
ately placed balm on her hurt 
heart by telling her to hasten 
the dead y from their 
midst. 

Two days later, they buried 
him in the potters’ field, and 
the man he had worked for 
supplied an old hack for her, 





competition was strong, an 
Lane. was slim. But they 





and the landlady of the room- 


worried along in a fashion, wy Sitiendiedl to live her the be hich we did b ieuslatinee th ing house was sole com- 
helped by their own foolish “fame in one of our lamps and pouring the oil from it into her lamp panion. We walked—and we 
took off our hats as the cheap 


love for one another. 

Of course, it really wasn’t foolish love. It was almost as fer- 
vent and real as the kind Laura Jean Libbey used to write about. 
You see, they were newly married! 

During the odd hours he was off duty, they would sit out on 
the unlovely front steps and build air-castles, just as other very 
foolish, hopeful lovers have done since the dawn of time—and 
will do till the last man and the last woman watch the last 
sun-set in the final West. 

There came a time when we no longer saw them on the front 
steps, and one evening a timid knocking came at our door. I 
opened the door, and the little bride stood there with an un- 
lighted lamp in her hand. She was very small and very shrink- 
ing, and there were dark ringa under her eyes, and tear-stains 
on her cheeks. She asked if we would lend her a little kerosene. 
You see, this was a very poor sort of place where we roomed, 
because we couldn’t afford extravagances, such as gas lights 
or electricity. 

But down in the undertone of life, there’s a heart-throb, 
usually, for others in the same fix. It is a habit one gets when 
one bumps into ae in all its stalking nakedness. We were 
glad to give her the kerosene, which we did by extinguishing 
the flame in one of our own lamps, and pouring the oil from it 
into her lamp. 

And then another day passed—and that evening another 
knock—very thin and faltering and fearsome—sounded on our 
door again. And this time the poor little woman lost all her 
bravery, and told us the truth. Her husband had come down 
ill some days before with some intestinal trouble, brought about 
by long hours of work and small nutriment, I imagine. 

And things had simply gone from bad to worse, and in the 
grim city hospital, where the little hack-driver lay in a ward 
meget his life, the doctor had told the little woman there 
was no hope. She had starved for three days on a loaf of bread. 
She had walked to and from the hospital twice daily, because 
she could not afford street-car fare. And that meant eight miles 
of walking a day for a frail little body that was gripped by fam- 
ine. 

Somewhere back in eastern New York, in a little town, she 
had very stern and very proud parents, who had cast her from 
them for marrying the man she loved. 

In many novels I have read, and in a few stories I have writ- 
ten, the parents always forgive and forget. It seems just and 
proper that they should bury their pride for the little girl they 


coffin was lowered into the ground—and placed some very 
cheap flowers on the box, and felt sincerely sorry. 

But no message came from those stern, proud parents in the 
little eastern New York town. There was no forgiveness, no 
cheer—no ee to the little girl whose head was bended in 
great sorrow, and whose heart was bleeding with the shattered 
romance that had bid such fair promise such a short while before. 

And while I never knew, I guess the city swallowed her up, 
because she left the rooming house the day after—alone, penni- 
less save for the few dimes we could contribute. And, Count 
Boy, I damned all organized society with all my heart and soul, 
I railed against the mansions of granite and against the costly 
marbles in the cemeteries, and against the police. But most] 
I asked the Big Cause to deal from the bottom of a cold dec 
to those parents, snug in their plenty and satisfied in their ice - 
bound hearts. 

And then time came on, with its changing scenes, and new 
adventures claimed my attention, and all that was left was a 
memory of what I had seen. ; ; 

A few months ago, I was in Buffalo for the first time since 
those days. I did not rail at the rich. I had no oa with 
the police. I was quartered in a son ed room 
on the tenth floor of a new hotel. I was ing on the rich 
viands served in the best cafes. But that night, when the long 
shadows had drawn over the city, I sneaked out into the dark, 
and hunted up the street I had known so long ago. And there 
was the same old house, with the same front steps—very dis- 
graceful to gaze upon, and much like a dream I had dreamed in 
the long ago. But out of the mist of the night, I almost thought 
I could see the little hackman and his smaller bride, sitting there 
like wraiths from the past, planning for the big days that fate 
never permitted to come. And I knew that ages since, the poor 
body in the potters’ field had turned to dust. 

But there was no longer any bitterness in es, because 
I knew that, somehow and in some manner, which is quite be- 
yond our understanding, those cold, harsh, proud parents back 
in eastern New York had paid—paid—PAID with their very 
heart’s blood for the wrong they had done—as all people must 
pay eventually for all wrong, whether the world sees their 
punishment or not. , 

had learned so many, many things since I had witnessed 
that tragedy; I had seen so many mightier tragedies (like the 
Continued on page 17 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY ff 


Tells About Phosphorus 








‘ OU say that we can not get phos- 
phorus from the air and that it is 


constantly getting away from us 
in the crops and live stock which we sell. 
How and where can we get what is needed 
to keep up the supply im our soils?” 

“That question,” replied the Professor 
who was discussing the subject of soil 
fertility before a farmers club, ‘‘is a rather 
large one. There are several sources from 
which the farmer can obtain more or less 
phosphorus. 

“In a general way, phosphorus for use 
in soil improvement is obtained from 
farm manures, bone meal, phosphate rock, 
and basic slag. 

“The first two, manure and bone meal, 
are farm products, and when applied they 
merely return a portion of the phosphorus 
removed from the soil by crops. Rock 
phosphate is made from rocks which are 
quarried in certain sections and which 
contain a comparatively high percentage 
of phosphorus. Basic slag is a by-product 
obtained in the manufacture of steel from 
pig iron.” 

“If a man can get phosphorus from ma- 





LIVING ADVERTISEMENT 
Glow of Health Speaks for Postum. 


It requires no scientific training to 
discover whether coffee disagrees or not. 

Simply stop it for a time and use 
Postum im place of it, then note the ben- 
eficial effects. The truth will appear. 

“Six years ago I was in a very bad 
condition,’ writes a Tenn. lady. “I 


suffered from indigestion, nervousness 
and insomnia. 
“T was then an inveterate coffee 


drinker, but it was long before I could 
be persuaded that it was coffee that hurt 
me. Finally I decided to leave it off a 
few days and find out the truth. 

“The first morning I left off coffee I 
had a raging headache, so I decided I 
must have something to take the place 
of coffee.” (The headache was caused 
by the reaction of the coffee drug— 
caffeine.) 

“Having heard of Postum through a 
friend who used it, I bought a package 
and tried it. I did not like it at first but 
after I learned how to make it right, ac- 
cording to directions on pkg., I would not 
change back to coffee for anything. 

“When I began to use Postum I 
weighed only 117 lbs. Now I weigh 
170 and as | have not taken any tonic 
in that time I can only attribute my 
present good health to the use of Postum 
in place of coffee. 

“My husband says I am a living ad- 
vertisement for Postum.” 

Name given by the Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. : 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum— is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

“There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers. | the audience. 
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nure, what is the need of buying it in 
some other form?” asked an interested 
listener, 

“There is no need of obtaining other 
forms of phosphorus, provided you have 
enough ae. = a —_— ‘cinadl 
comparatively few farmers have 
mines Tp ety 00 SERED Ehoaeres oe 
is taken from their soil by crops 
grown by them. 

“In order that one man may have 
enough manure, it is necessary for him to 

urchase and feed some of the crops grown 
his neighbor. You can readily see that 
this leaves his neighbor short of phos- 
phorus and he must obtain his supply 
in some other form if he maintains the 
amount in his soil.” 

“How much manure is required to re- 
place the p horus taken out of the 
soil by a sixty-bushel crop of corn?” was 
asked. 

“There is so much variation in the com- 
position of manure that it is impossible 
to give a definite answer to that ques- 
tion,” replied the Professor. “You all 
know that manure which contains a large 
amount of coarse bedding is not nearly as 
Se 99 neers es eee Soe 
excrement of animals fed upon concen- 
trated feeds. The value of manure also 
depends to a great extent upon the method 
by which it 1s handled and the extent to 
which losses have occured before it reaches 
the land. 

“Sixty bushels of corn require about 
fourteen pounds of phosphorus, consider- 
ing the entire crop. If only the grain is 
removed and the stalks are left upon the 
land, then there is approximately ten 
pounds of phosphorus removed. 

“Average barnyard manure contains in 
the neighborhood of three pounds of phos- 
phorus per ton of manure. Hence, if a 
man grows sixty bushels of corn, and the 
stalks remain upon the land, it would be 
necessary to apply from three to four tons 
of manure to the acre to restore the phos- 
phorus removed by the ear corn.” 

“Suppose that a man feeds his corn 
crop to live stock and returns the manure 
to his land; how much phosphorus does 
he need to supply in some other form to 
keep from ucing the supply in his 
soil?” This question came from a man 
who fed a large number of cattle each year. 

“Your question can be answered quite 
definitely,” continued the Professor. 

“‘When crops are fed to animals, as a 
general average, about three-fourths of 
the phosphorus passes into the excrement. 
As a matter of fact, there is usually not 
more than one-half the phosphorus re- 
moved from the soil by a crop returned in 
the manure produced from that crop, 
even under better than average meth 
of handling. About one-fourth of the 
phosphorus is retained in the body of the 
animal and almost one-fourth is lost in 
the various ways by which losses of fer- 
tility oeeur. It is therefore necessary to | 
apply about as much manure to one acre 
as is produced by feeding the crops from 
two acres in order to maintain the supply 
of phosphorus.” 

“IT have always had the idea that a 
large portion of the fertility in the crops 
we grow was in the s leaves, roo 
ete., and that when we sold the grain an 
took good care of the rest of the crop we 
were not losing much,” interrupted one of 












Grain Wasted Is 
Money Lost—— 


Yon would not throw your money 
away. Then don’t permit a thresher- 
man with an incompetent machine to 


do it. 
Hire a 


Red River Special 
And Save Your Thresh Bill 
Itis different. It Seats out the grain 
instead of depending upon its dro 
ping out. D. C. Kimball and 5s 
other farmers of Cando, North Da- 
kota, say: “We honestly believe it has 
saved us enough to pay our thresh 
bills. It cleans so there is less dock- 
age at the elevators.” Hire a Red 

er Special this year yourself and 
save enough more to pay yourthresh 
bill. Write for “Thresher Facts.” 

Nichols & Shepard 

(Un continuous business since 1848) 
Builders of Threshers, Wind Stackers, 
Feeders, Steam Engines and 
Oil-Gas Tractors 
Battie Creek, Michigan 


Everyet 
Elastic Paint 


A Cheap Farm Paint 


A splendid, glossy, black 
paint—very elastic, heat- 
proof, cold-proof and water- 
proof. Just the thing for hard 
outdoor service 
on the farm. It 
costs much less 
than ordinary 
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“That is more or less true as regards 
potash” replied the Professor, “but is not 
the case with phosphorus. In corn, oats, 
wheat, millet, and such crops, about three- 
fourths of the phosphorus is deposited in 
the grain and only about one-fourth in the 
stalks or straw.” 

“How much phosphorus is lost when 
we burn stalks?” was asked. ‘Practically 
none except that which is contained in the 
ashes blown upon the public right of wa 
or some other area which cannot be tilled. 

“Briefly stated, the live stock farmer 
who fee practically all of the crops 
grown on his land and also feeds an al- 
most equal amount purchased from his 
neighbors, can maintain the supply of 
phosphorus in his soil by the use of ma- 
nure exclusively. Those who feed only 
the crops grown upon their own land are 
face to face with the proposition of ob- 
taining phosphorus in some other form 
or ucing the supply of that element 
in their soil. The atest problem 
confronts the man who practices al- 
most exclusive grain farming and keeps 
only such live stock as is necessary to grow 
and market his crops. He must either 
obtain as much phosphorus as is contained 
in the crops sold or rapidly reduce the 
fertility of his soil as regards this im- 
portant element. 

“Farm manures are of great value as a 
means of maintaining our phosphorus 
supply, but it requires live stick to pro- 
duce manure and a very large ntage 
of farmers cannot be live stock farmers. 
Some are not inclined to that kind of farm- 
ing and some lack the necessary capital, 
special equipment, buildings, etc.” 

“Can’t we keep up our phosphorus 
supply by rotating our crops, growing 
clover, and plowing under other green 
crops?”’ asked a prosperous farmer. 

“It is not possible to add any phos- 
phorus tothe soil by the methods you men- 
tion. Clover and green manures make the 

hosphorus in the soil more available and 
ons some of it up from the deeper layers 
of soil, but they do not increase the actual 
supply. They a | to make larger crops. 
so that a man really gets rid of his phos- 
phorus faster unless he provides some 
means for replacing what is taken out 
by the larger crops.” 

“What is the cheapest and best form 
in which to obtain phosphorus, aside from 
manures? was asked and the Professor 
answered questions about raw bone meal, 
steamed bone meal, raw rock phosphate, 
acid phosphate, etc., for an hour. We 
will have to tell about that in a later 
issue.—A. H. 8. 


THE CLOVER HAY WORM 

Another new worm, especially for this 
locality, has come to notice, that being the 
clover hay worm or weevil. 

This little rascal came to our notice for 
the first time recently while we were mov- 
ing some clover hay from an old hay shed. 

ousands of these little worms, vary- 
ing from one-fourth to one-half inch im 
oe | infested the lower part of this hay 
and they had eaten all the leaves, and 
webbed the hay together, injuring it at 
least fifty per cent. Desirous of knowing 
what they were, and something about 
their habits, we sent a sample of them to 
our experiment station with such informa- 
tion as we had. Prof. Troop answered us 
saying that this worm infests clover hay 

stacked near the ground, especially 
where stacked year after year in the same 
location. He says it belongs to the gar- 
den web-worm family and that at one 
time of their lives they are moths capabie 
of flying about, and that the proper pre- 
cautions will prevent their spread. He 
recommends stacking well up from the 
ground, and not stacking year after year 
on the same Jocation, unless you clean u 
and burn up each season. I presume alfal- 
fa would also be infected with these worms. 
A few precautions will prevent any serious 
outbreak of these worms it is thought.— 
O. R. A., Ind. 
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PaApnte than Farcte 
Facts upon facts 


furnish convincing evidence of METZ all 'round efficiency. U.S. Government | 
engineers, employed at present on canal construction in eastern Washington, 
tested a number of makes to find the car that would travel the rough roads of 
that section, and they selected and purchased the METZ “22,” the practical car. 
‘Reliability Trials,” 

test, the METZ “22” made a perfect performance, scoring 600 points out of a 
le 600. And here at home it won the Glidden Tour from Minneapolis to 
lacier National Park, Mont., the three METZ cars being the ONLY cars that 
held perfect scores for the entire eight days of that contest. 


TF 


Sidney to Melbourne, a four days’ con- 








The Gearless Car 


Ideal for Town or Country 
Anybody can run it 


_ One of the big features of the METZ “22” is 
its gearless transmission. With no clutch to slip 
and no gears to strip, it does away entirely 
with gear trouble. 

The METZ “22” is extremely economical in 
operation. It travels 28 to 32 miles on | gal- 
lon of gasoline, 100 miles on 1 pint of lubricat- 
ing oil, and often does 10,000 miles on a single 
set of tires. 

The METZ “22” climbs Pronpest Hill, near 
Boston, on the high speed. This hill is nearly 1 
mile long with a grade of from 5 to 21 per cent. 








METZ “22”—$475 










COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


The METZ “22” made a record non-stop 
run of 1,600 miles, Boston to Minneapolis, in 
89h. 33m., without requiring a single adjust- 
ment to e! or any working part. 

EQUIPMENT includes four-cylinder water- 
cooled motor. Bosch eto, wind shield, top, 
5 lamps, artillery wheels, quality Goodrich 
clincher tires, horn, pump, tools, ete. Left hand 
drive, center control, $475.00. 

METZ “‘Speedster.”—Wire wheels, individ- 
ual seats, Prestolite tank, and other special 
features, $500.00. 





New illustrated Catalog ‘‘S’’ now ready. We want a repre- 
sentative in every city and town; write for special terms. 


METZ COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 























by riding a bicycle equipped with the New Departure 

Coaster Brake wherever and whenever you want to go. 
A safe, speedy “ bike™ ride beats a slow, tedious walk. 

The New Departure Coaster Brake gives you absolute control of 

machine anywhere. It’s reliable, it's durable, it adds to the beauty of your wheel. 

"s why it is the choice of over four million riders. 

Your dealer can attach it to your rear wheel at slight cost. Ask him about it today. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG.CO. - - ~- ~~ BRISTOL, CONN. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Coaster 












Lf Get more playar fo ee day J 












Brake 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 


Brake that brought the Bike back _ 


















Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming 
is an expert in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to 
call on them for expert information. 
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ENGINES ON GRAIN BINDERS 


By LOUIS SCHNEIDER 





June, 1914 











HAT the gasoline engine is almost 

| indispensable on every farm of size 

is an established fact. It has now 

been developed to such a degree that there 

is no longer an if about the matter of its 

running if given half achance. It is made 

in many sizes, but the one in which the 

man on the farm is naturally interested is 

the one which can be economically used for 

a wide range of purposes. The greater this 

range, the greater the value of the engine 
to its owner or operator. 

All engiaes, to be worth having, must pay 
for themselves, and all modern engines 
are capable of doing this in a shorter or 
longer time. The weight of an engine, com- 

yared with the horse-power developed, has 
ittle to do with this ability. Great weight 
is not a necessary qualification in a farm 
engine. Quite the contrary. In o—7 of 
which it may be stated that the light 
weight, high-speed engine is gaming in 
popularity each year. | 

The light weight engine, especially built 
for binder use, is hardly to be beaten when 
it comes to downright all-around use. Its 
portabilit y, allowing it to be — read- 
ily to all needs for power about the farm, is 
one of its greatest recommendations. That 
it delivers its rated power at the indicated 
number of revolutions per minute may 
go without argument. That it will last 
as well as its heavier brothers if given 
proper care has been proven. It is pri- 
marily with this type of engine as used in 
connection with binders that this article 
shall treat. 

Let us take for example a field of wheat 
of above thirty acres of which the harvest- 
ing was in 1913 accomplished by a binder 
equipped with an engine. The field was in 
a low river bottom, and the grain stood 
about five feet high on an average. About 
a third of it was badly fallen or lodged by 
storms. The field yielded something over 
thirty-eight bushels per acre. With wheat 
at the price which it commanded last year 
the grower of this field estimates that he 
saved rather more than half of the price 
of the engine in this field alone. Scarcely 
any of the grain was wasted, as was proved 
by the fact that very few heads were found 
on the ground after the stubble had later 
been burned off. 

Here was an immediate saving, but the 
actual saving was probably enough to pay 
for the engine in full. The total harvest 
of wheat on this farm amounted to a round 
hundred acres, nearly all of which ripened 
together, necessitating a quick harvest to 
get the full value of it. In a field adjoining 
the one mentioned, where conditions were 
much the same, and where a binder with- 
out an engine was used, a full swath could 











saysi- 
The only test of roofing is the 
test of time. This label on 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


says that Certain-teed must give 
you 15 years guaranteed service 
at least. And the bi t roof- 
ing manufacturers in the world 
are back of that statement. 
The Certain-teed label protects 
the dealer who seils, as well as 
the farmer who buys. 

Your dealer can furnish fi 
Roofing in rolls and chines 
eet pees eae Nar 
Uouls, Ill, Marseilles, lil, York, Pa. 























not be taken for the reason that the ma- 
chine would choke down. This with a six 
foot machine. And even at cutting from a 
third to half a swath the machine gave 
much trouble, for the straw, freed of the 
weight of its heads by the first passing of | Short “tore. 
the sickle, raised up and required a second, | guaranteed. 

or even a third, cutting, wasting power an 
time. Worse than this, many bushels of 
wheat escaped the reel and sickle and were 
wasted. 

An eight foot binder was used in the first 
mentioned field, and at no time was less 
than a full swath taken. The engine used 
had a range of from 350 to 900 revolutions 

r minute, and while the down wheat was 

ing cut the engine was speeded up so 
that the reels, thrown down and forward, 
combed the tangled grain over the guards 
and onto the platform before the sickle cut 
it. If at any time it was necessary, the 

ace of the team was slackened until plat- 
orm, elevator, or binder throat was 
cleared. 






































KANSAS CITY.MO. 
Send Us Your Orders and Consignments of 
1501 WEST 12th STREET 









While the engine in this way prevented 
waste of grain and time, it shortened 
the time of cutting, and allowed of getti 
at the balance of the crop, which wou 
have suffered depreciation if it had not 
been cared for quickly. ; 
; merges gr ata ae saved, pol mew yy 5 AVA 
horses p the machine very easily in factory. 
this heavy wheat. In another field leur ave i eel ad oe ae 
horses were used, and about twenty-two for he First Order and Earl 
acres cut in a day. Fence Co» 110 Pena 

Another item, and one by no meanstobe 
despised, is that of less wear and tear on 
the binder. This may tosomeseem an un- 
warrantable statement, but when one con- 
siders that the greatest racking which a 
binder must undergo comes when the bull- 
wheel falls into chuck-holes or dead-fur- 
rows, especially in dry seasons, then one 
understands the advantages of engine pow- | pwigstas 
er. An engine transmits its power to the 
machine in a’ continuous and smooth 
stream. There is absolutely no jerking, 
such as plays havoc with chain, bearings, 
castings, and reel blades and arms on an 
engineless binder. 

Besides the work done in the harvest 
field, this engine has sawed wood, ground 
feed, cut more than three hundred shocks 
of fodder and the winter’s supply of sheaf 
oats—is in fact, ready for any job about 
the place, from running a cream separator 
or bone cutter to running a drag saw. 

That it has paid for itself in one season is 
obvious and a matter of satisfaction to the 
owner. How many times it will repeat the 
performance only years can tell—but al- 
ready some of these engines have been do- 
ing general farm work for over ten years. 








Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 
Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From ite @H.P. Send for catalogue 
WILSON BROS. Sele Mirs., Easton, Pa, 






































We have two alfalfa fields which are let 
out to tenants. For one of them we get a 
cash rent of $3 an acre; for the other, half 
the hay. Last season our half the hay of 
the one field amounted to $7.50 an acre 
and we got the cash in hand without ever 
touching the hay. But this field lies close 
to town while the other is nine miles away. 
It is out of the question to haul so far, so 
we let the tenant have the alfalfa at a 
cheap rate because he feeds it all on the 
farm. 


Many here object to paying cash rent 
but it has been our experience covering a 
term of years that the share tenant pays 
the most rent. There is once in awhile 
a year like that of 1913 when the share 
tenant is ahead but in the long run his 
rent costs him the most. This is especially 
true of hay land, both prairie grass and 
alfalfa, and even last year the share tenant 
paid much more rent for such und. 
But most tenants like share rent the best 
for they think it makes them sure. 


And now we hear you asking what rent 
has to be paid in this part of the South- 
west? The share rent now, where the 
tenant occupies good buildings on the 
farm, is two-fifths of the grain and one- 
half ‘of hay. Where no buildings are 
furnished but just the land the usual share 
is one-third the grain and one-third the 
hay delivered in the bale. Where one-half 
the hay is given as rent the baling cost is 
divided equally but the tenant delivers the 
hay in town if the distance is not over four 
miles. Cost of baling here is $1.50 a ton 
and the balers furnish everything. 


Cash rent varies greatly here. The 

quality of the land and the number and 
condition of the buildings vary so that no 
certain price can be made by the acre. 
Good river and creek bottom will bri 
$4 to $6 an acre for plow and alfalfa la: 
The average upland eighty-acre farm fants 
for about $200 cash. Pasture land in all 
eases is cash and the rent runs from $1.50 
to $2 an acre. We would by far rather 
rent prairie meadow and alfalfa for hay 
than pasture for of late our prairie pas- 
tures one been overstocked and the grass 
is being killed out. In place of the native 
blue stem grass, is coming blue grass which 
we do not consider worth nearly so much 
for pasture. 


The hay commission men at Kansas 
City have taken this time to spring the 
cost of selling from 50 cents a ton to 75 
cents. It costs very little to handle hay 
as they do it and half a dozen firms could 
handle all the business at half the present 
cost and make big money at it. But in 
lace of half a dozen there are half a 
onde and we have them all to support. 
If this new charge proves as profitable as it 
should, there will be likely to be a lot more 
new firms oben in the hay commission 
business and then they will raise the rates 


again. 
We say ‘ff this new charge proves pro- 
fitable” advisedly. 


lid the golden eggs, don’t you? Well, the 
farmers of this big hay section are getting 
tired of acting the part of the goose an 

before the killing comes they e + to get 
a divorce from the Kansas City com- 
mission men. There was more hay sold 
directly to consumers from this section 
last fall than there ever was before and the 
change has just begun. The farmers are 
going to organize by counties, establish a 
selling agency in each county and do busi- 
ness direct. The Kansas City commission 
a will not bother us then.—H. C. Hatch, 

ans. 


You remember the | 
fable of the man who killed the goose that | 
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The Gearless Transmission 


Meets Every Requirement 


Not made just for “looks’’—nor requiring an experienced me- 
chanic to operate—but simple, staunch, true, that’s the Cartercar. 

Built to endure—of the finest materials throughout—special heat 
treated steel—imported bearings, self lubricating bushings. 

The gearless transmission is simple in construction and operation 
yet all powerful in performance—with its countless speeds it is equal 
to any task—reliable in any emergency. 


Big Model 5-A , Cartercar Company 
Electric starting, lights and Pontiac, Michigan 


‘rorn, extrademountable rim, 


full ipment. Pri 









MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Cartercar Company, Dept. S. F. Pontiac, Mich. 


Please send me full description of the Gearless Trans- 
mission and all Cartercar Models. 
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Government $ 
Farm All Material 


Furnishe omysthe 
\iaddin Readi-Cut 


House 3.3c" = 
ent model farm house, 


designed 

planned by the architects and design- 

ers Lie the United States Dept. of Agriculture; 

all material furnished complete by the 

ALADDIN Readi-Cut System for $589. The 

a or epee gg romote farm efficiency 

nty of light furnished 

pep pony Has large screened porch on 
front, can be used as an extra room. 


ALADDIN Readi-Cut Houses Save You a Third 


First, you buy your material direct from the maker, no middlemen or in- 
between profits; second, all material cut to fit, saving time and labor in erecting; 
third, you get the highest quality of material—ask about our dollar-a-knot guarantee. 


What You Get for the ALADDIN Price. 


for counplete information about the t 

ay 
Oy ye eS TI = en pF ae 5 
North American Construction Co. 
476 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 




















































Whue's Weather Prophet 


SUNSHINE ORR RAIN? Will Save You Money 


portance to every farmer. If he knows 
ii going to Fata tomorrow be wil ot ou ia gral pa 


Wie cnt Hrontetia pote ty bape slepiag emer 
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Successful Farming advertisements are dependable and we guarantee each 
one to be just as represented. Please mention our magazine when writing. 
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PREPARING FOR FALL SEEDING 
VER much of the territory covered 
by Successful Farming, late summer 
or fall ing of ‘alfalfa has proved 
more successful t spring di 
Thousands of acres will be sown during 
the latter part of July and first week or 
tentdays in August. If you are one of the 
vas army of farmers who will sow alfalfa 
this fall it is time that you are inni 
your preparations. 

The first thing is to locate a sufficient 
quantity of the seed obtainable. In 
order to do this it is necessary to begin 
early enough to allow you to write to a 
number of seedsmen and dealers and ob- 
tain samples of their seed. When writing 
them, inquire where their seed was grown 
as best results are obtained from seed 
grown under conditions somewhat similar 
to the conditions existing where it is sown. 

Send the samples of seed to your ex- 

riment station and have them tell you 

ow much weed seed they contain and 
what percentage of the alfalfa seed will 
yw. 

It will take sometime to get thesamples, 
have them examined, and put in your or- 
der, and the fellow who orders his seed at 
the last minute is not likely to get the best. 
There is pretty certain not to be eno 
of the best seed for all who will want it. 


However good the seed, it is almost cer- | paper 


tain to be wasted if sown in sour soil and 
it is worth while to find out early whether 
or not your land is sour. An application 
of lime is the remedy for sour soil, and it 
is time to find out where and in what form 


DID THE WORK 
Grew Strong on Right Food. 








You can’t grow sirong by merely ex- 
ercising. You must have food—the kind 
you can digest and assimilate. 

Unless the food you eat is digested it 
adds to the burden the digestive organs 
have naturally to carry. This often 
means a nervous breakdown. 

“About a year ago,” writes a Mass. 
lady, “I had quite a serious nervous 
breakdown, caused, as I believed, by 
overwork and worry. I also suffered 
untold misery from dyspepsia. 

“First I gave up my position, then I 
tried to find a remedy for my troubles 
something that would make me well and 
strong, something to rest my tired stom- 
ach and build up my worn-out nerves 
and brain. 

“I tried one kind of medicine after 
another, but nothing seemed to help me. 

“Finally a friend suggested change of 
food anc seeatinenied. Grape-Nuts. 
With little or no faith in it, I tried a 
package. That was eight months ago 
and I have never been without it since. 

“Grape-Nuts did the work. It he 
me grow strong and well. Grape-Nuts 
put new life into me, built up my whole 
system and made another woman of 
me!” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


seeding. |should be tho: 
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Here's the silo you for once and then 
‘Tre through with silo . 



















lime can be most economically obtained 
under your particular conditions. 

In case the alfalfa is to be sown upon 
land which is now in small grain, the soil 
i as BOON as 
possible after the grain is cut. Moisture 
18 lost etm from stubble ground during 
the hot days of July and every day that 
the land remains without a loose soil mulch 
lessens the chances for a e of 

y a freeze. 


with the soil as as possible. 
Some of the advantages of late summer 

or fall seeding are: 

Sane Cemeen ae ete 

year is not necessary to mow weeds. 
2. The ing is done at a time when 

there is less of work than im the 


oe consequently at less expense 
to o cro 


ps. 
3. In ease the alfalfa is winter killed, 
or for any reason a stand is not secured, 
oe evens = » ut into corn or dee po 
o crop t ollowing spring a 
year’s crop has not been lost. 


GROUND LIMESTONE IN KANSAS 
A Kansas subscriber writes: “I am ex- 
pasting ty cow Ste stent 
all, and find my soil is sour by the litmus 
test. You say that g-ound lime- 

stone is usually i 


to | MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. t-is+, CHICAGO, ILL. 
For Intensive Tillage 


Cutawé 


Disk Harrows and Plows 
A style and size for every farmer 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Makers of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
904 Main Street 








Kansas in carload quantities at $1 a ton. 

It would be a good plan for our readers 
who contemplate using limestone, 
to write their experiment station and in- 
quire the location of the quarries nearest 
to their section. 


CLIPPING ALFALFA 
In the case of alfalfa sown in the spri 
without a nurse crop, it is almost always | BG le] Bal. G3 -i0)-3 3. [aes te] 8) 


necessary to clip the crop a few times dur- ro 
ing the summer in order to prevent weeds 
from crowding and smothering out the TRACTO RS $990 
alfalfa. Only in the case of land exce a 
tionally free from weeds can clipping 
avoided. Alfalfa starts slowly and the 
many weeds which grow in the spring and 
early summer usually gain the advantage, 
Clipping is a serious setback to the weeds 
but interferes with the growth of the alfalfa 
a Neg" little, if at all. . do 
e important point in clipping is to 
so before the weeds have become of suffi- 
cient height to shade the alfalfa to any 
great extent. ae! veyed be cut before 
they are enough to e it necessary 
to remove them from the land. A light 
growth of cut weeds acts as a mulch and 
saves moisture, but too much trash injures 
the young alfalfa. If the weeds become 
large before being cut, shade the 
alfalfa enough to make the plants tender 
and when t shade is removed many of WHEAT improved A 
the young alfalfa plants are killed by the | JM A BURRISS, (Owner) $10 Polk Bldg, Des Relnes lowe 
hot sun. The o apenas TERING and STAMEERING cured at 

















To sell, rent or trade a section of 
EA ved Alberta Wheat 


the clipping often enough to prevent | $U-STOU. Ui iwinasrite Waninen 








weeds from getting more than a few inches $0 Cptaiag Free 00 Var, Tang and Weta toweand 
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Save Half the 
Cost of Harvest 


Dent be satisfied with part of 
your potato profits. Get all the 
profits by using the di that has proven 
its superiority over all others in time and 
labor saving to thousands of potato grows 
ers all over the world. 
You can get these additional profits if 
you purchase the 
Perfect 


> Potato 

Digger 

Dowden Profits 
Simple, 


strong, durable, always in order. It 
meets € demand. Worksin , all depths, 
hillside and level. Vines do not interfere with work- 
ing. Does not cut potatoes—misses none—leaves 
, Goan on greene Saves its cost in a short 


time by getting all the toes and reducing repair 





bills to a minimum. Guaranteed imper- 
fections in workmanship and 


Dowden Mfg. Co. 








Complete BASEBALL Ouétfit 





Ask for Booklet Showing Letters from 
Setisfied Users. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1219 W. Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfaifa, how to feed it, how to har- 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be sent free on application. Aiso samples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
towa S80 co. DEPT. D-4, DES MOINES, IOWA, 


~ —_ 
Opening of a New Coun 
The new trans-continental line, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, is finished, pring access to 
Central British Columbia that has hitherto 
had no railroads. The very best opportunities 
ever presented are awaiting you in the fertile 
valley of the Fraser River and Fort George, 
Nechaco and Bulkley Valley of Central British 
Columbia, where nature has provided soil and 
climate as near ideal as can be found anywhere. 
If you wish to know about this country, write 


NEY LAND CO, Germania Life Bldg. St. Paul, Mina. 


_ $40 Motorcycle 
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THE VALUE OF ALFALFA 

A comparison of the value of the aver- 
age acre of alfalfa with the average acre 
of corn brings some interesting figures to 
light. An enthusiastic alfalfa raiser claims 
that one acre of alfalfa is worth two and a 
half acres of corn. This looks like a 
rather large estimate but a little work 
with a pad and pencil shows that the en- 
thusiast has not overdrawn the compari- 
son to any great extent. 

Forty bushels of corn to the acre is a 
rather generous estimate, and an average 
price of 60 cents per bushel is good. Figur- 
ing it this way the crop will be worth $24. 
Giving the stalks a valuation of $1 we can 
say that the entire product of the acre of 
corn amounted to $25. An ordinary acre 
of alfalfa in an ordinary season should 
produce three and a half tons of good hay 
at the least, and a good average price 
would be $16.50 per ton. Thus the alfalfa 
crop will be worth $57.50. The alfalfa 
will be already planted for the next year, 
and the crop taken off will leave the soil 
in a better condition than it found it. The 
crop will have been produced at about one- 
third the labor cost of the corn, and will re- 
turn to the soil much more manurial value 
than the corn if both are fed on the farm. 
The corn will have taken from the fertility 
of the soil and the loss will eventually 
have to be made up by growing alfalfa 
or some other legume. Placing a valuation 
of two and one-half times as much on al- 
falfa as corn does not seem to be far wrong. 


OLD FRIENDS OR ADVENTURE 
Continued from page 11 
burning of the Iroquois theatre in Chicago), 


f° | that the old one had become only an inci- 


dent. I had spent more for a single meal 
than I had earned in two weeks in those 
slim days in Buffalo. 

But I realized then and there that it 
was something other than ability that had 
helped me “get by.” It was something 
other than skill, or work, or hard thinking. 
I had taken a thousand chances since 
those days, but the “law of averages,” 
which is another way of saying fate or 
luck had seen me through. 

But ten thousand times ten thousand 
in the meantime had failed—had simply 
got between the two stones of the mill of 
the ods, “That grinds slowly, but exceed- 
ing fine.’ 

ut I knew that I was glad I had 
divided my few dimes with that little 
woman, and had contributed to those few, 
poor flowers that had ago lost their 
fragrance and had gone to join the Nature 
a made — ‘ ts, th 
untry boys and country girls, there 
seems to you to be a deal of romance in 
this city life. You may feel that it is dull 
and commonplace back on the farm. 

But when the night-time comes, you are 
not obliged to beg oil or food from stran- 
gers. When sorrow comes, loving hands are 
there to minister to your needs. When you 
need your friends most, they are near you. 

And the rest of it, here in the cities, is 
CHANCE, and chance means a GAMBLE 
and the dice are loaded and the cards are 
“stacked,” and poverty and sin have taken 
the humanity out so many human 
hearts. And they care as little for you 
and your woes as they do for the clouds 
that gather and pass on their everlasting 
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ET THE PROFITS that 
can be made easily with a 
hay press outfit. Ann Arbor 
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LL: : 
engines in all sizes from 1% to 20 H. P. 
are built right for most service, least 
trouble and small expense of operation 
and upkeep. 

Armstrong Engines were first built 
for our_own use on Armstrong well 
drills. They are ready for the hardest 
service that can be them — and 
they stand up to any job. We guarantee 
them for ten years. Ask your dealer to 
tell you about Armstrong ¢guality, 

Built-in, gear-driven Magneto fur- 


is mechanical ignition system 
nown. Spark adjuster—speed chang- 
ing device—correct hopper cooling 
nciple of our own—extra heavy fly- 
wheel—improved starting cup—these 
are some of the features that put 
Armstrong engines in the 


sell at fair prices. Write today 
for free book telling all about 
Armstrong Engines. 








ways und for the ports of Everywhere. 
So before you decide the city needs you— 
think of the poor little bride who met sor- 
row such as millions of others have met, | 
and are ee Think of it hard 
and strong. en—stick in the open 
places. 





There are two un le sins in this 
world—success and failure. Those who 
succeed can’t forgive a fellow for being a 
failure, and those who fail can’t forgive 
him for being a success. 
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FACTORS IN MARKETING 


By ALSON SECOR 





A market scene in New York. 


Notice the buyer in the foreground closely inspecting the condition of 


the fruit 


HEN one starts to poking around 
W in the market places he finds con- 

ditions that alarm, disgust, and 
discourage. Both the producer and the 
consumer seem to be getting the worst of 
it, and it is nip and tuck to decide which 
should be proclaimed champion of the 
oppressed. The producer is finding out 
what the consumer pays for his products, 
and he is wroth to think he gets so small a 
percentage of the consumer’s dollar. And 
the consumer has been reading up a bit 
and waxeth warm under the collar when 
he discovers that he may be paying 75 
cents for a melon that the grower sold for 
5 cents. 

What are you going to do about it? Just 
now you are gomg to think things over 
with me and see where some of the faults of 
our present system lie. No use trying to 
remedy any evil until the case has been 
diagnosed. Here's for the diagnosis. 

It is customary, though unchristian, to 
find fault with the other fellow, but “why 
beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye but consicderest not the beam 
that isin thineowneye?” * * * * “Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.”’ So let us begin with the 
producers and look into their faults first. 

Wings Not Sprouting 

Human nature is the same the world 
over, and throughout all history will be 
the same. 1 am speaking now of the free 
will human nature, the raw material out 
of which well-behaved, law-abiding, moral 
folks are made. The righteousness of to- 
day is not the righteousness of a hundred 
years ago, nor what it will be five hundred 
vears hence. Our external acts are 
governed by man-made laws and customs, 
not the same in all nations. 

The farmers as a class are no more 
honest than the merchants, bankers or 
any other class. They are no more apt to 
stand the test of temptation than anyother 
class, because they have the common 
human nature of all classes. 

Some farmers are known to put stones 
in the load of grain, or wet the grain before 
weighing, or put sand in the swill at the 
last feed of the hogs before marketing. 
Some growers have put culls in the middle 
of the barrel and faced with fine looking 
ones. On the market some use short 
weight scales, give scant measure, hide in- 
ferior stuff in the good, and resort to all the 
tricks that some commission men and re- 
tailers do. That is to say, there are some 
dishonest and tricky producers just as 
there are scalawags among the middlemen 
and consumers. 

But let us eliminate for a moment the 
thought of intended trickery. Most pro- 


ducers do not intend to be dishonest. 








Their wrongs are sins of omission and com- 


mission, due more to ignorance, or lack of 


incentive. The producer may sell inferior 


grades because he is ignorant of the proper 


grading. He may not know that the con- 
sumer expects worm-free, well-colored, 
uniform apples at the price of $3 a box. 
So it is up to the producer to study mar- 
kets and know when he is sending out the 
highest quality stuff. Ignorance of the 
laws of supply and demand, or the factors 
that make for demand, excuses no pro- 
ducer. 
Proper Shipment Important 

The ucer has no right to kick until 
he has fulfilled his and gotten a first 
class article ready for the market. Until 
then, it is with poor grace that hecomplains 
of the faults of the railroads, the commis- 
sion men and retailers. When products 
are improperly packed or labeled the rail- 
roads or express companies, or the parcel 
post, can’t be blamed for the delay in trans- 
portation or the poor condition in which 
they arrive. Don’t blame the consumer if 
he then makes a hollow about your stuff. 

A fine dressed turkey was received at 
the Chicago office by parcel post. It 
had everything but the address! Not 
even the name or address of the sender 
was on the parcel. No doubt that farmer 
was cussing the parcel post for not deliver- 
ing that turkey. No doubt the city family 
waited anxiously for that turkey dinner 
and cussed the farmer for not sending it. 
Somebody blundered—two so ies, 
the sender and the clerk whose 
business it was to see that it contained the 
address of the sender. 

In this case a was used and the tag 
got lost. Here is where the postal author- 
ities show lack of enterprise. They should 
have gummed labels on which to write 
addresses and see that they are pasted on 
each package. They should have heavy 
wrapping paper and twine and fix up par- 
cels not at for transportation. Express 
companies do this. 

Many an expensive blunder is made in 
sending products in the wrong way. 
Freight rates are classified according to 
the nature of the package as well as to the 
nature of the goods sent. Proper crati 
will put it in a cheaper classification o 
rates. An article in the May issue tells 
about this. Others will follow. 

The producer could well afford to write 
to the freight agent before he sends out 
any shipment and get advice as to routing, 
packing, ete., especially if he is going to 
make many shipments of that nature. 

He who patronizes parcel post should 
secure proper boxes so that his ucts 
will reach the city customer in first class 
condition. Study to learn when to ship 
in order that the goods may not arrive too 
early or too late. 
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First Impressions Count 


Another Ghee. Not only must the out- 
side package be strong and secure, free 
from breaks that admit dust, but the con- 
tents must be neatly and snugly packed so 
that when the parcel is opened the con- 
sumer will be delighted instead of dis- 
gusted at the sight. This costs money 
and time, and you must get pay for it by 
extra prices and constant trade. 

The size of the shipment has much to do 
with clinching trade. The flat dwellers 
can more easily take care of a peck or half 
bushel of potatoes or apples than of more. 
They have no cellar for storage. Get the 
size of shipment to exactly meet the needs 
of the size of the family to whom you sell. 
These little points mean much. 

Give Full Values 


Above all things, give good goods for 
the money. Uniform quality must be the 
rule. The city customer will not tell her 
neighbors about you if you send good 
stuff one day and very poor stuff another. 
Excuses don’t If you can’t send good, 
uniform stuff, Son’ ’tsend any. You better 
chuck that poor batch of butter in the hog 
trough, than to send the usual shipment 
with the excuse that a hot day spoiled 
the churning. It is your business to be 
equip so weather or —— else 
doesn’t effect your output. something 
happens to the butter, buy as good as you 
make and send to your customers and say 
nothing, or confess you can’t send any- 
thing. But it will weaken your hold on 
them to fail in regularity of shipments or 
uniformity of quality. 

After all these conditions are met on 
your part, then you are the one to register 
a protest against the transportation com- 

anies, the middlemen and the consumers, 
in case they are trying to fleece you out of 
your just share in the transaction. 

In another article the other fellows—the 
transportation companies, the middlemen 
and the consumers—will be given due 
attention ia connection with the problem 
of marketing. 


PRIZES IN LETTER CONTEST 


The prizes have been awarded in the 
letter writing contest announced in the 
February and March issues. The writers 
were to tell which Seed or Nursery Adver- 
tisement was of the most interest and 
value to them, and why. 

The ten dollar cash prize was awarded 
to Joseph Garrison of Bloomsburg, Pa. 

A one dollar credit good with any of 
our seed or nursery advertisers was 
awarded to each of the following: W. H. 
Borman, So. Dak.; J. B. Foster, Mo.; 
H. A. Chambers, Kans.; Herman Larson, 
No. Dak.; H E. Streiff, Il; George 
Kump, Kans.; rtrude Johnson, Nebr.; 
C. Bieshaar, Ia.; John — , Minn. ; 
Paul Devere Winton, Nebr. ; Hostetler, 
Miss.; ine . Bills, i — Gregory 
Ind.; C. L. Pawle Kin .N. McKnight, 
Ark.; Lucy = ae ‘Neb-.; A 
Hunsberger, | P E. Moats, Pa.; 
Vernon fannehill os Albertus Brandt 
Wyo.; Verner M. Fugate Ky.; Harold 
Miller, Ia.; L. E. Barber, So. C.J. 
Moldenhauer, Ind.; Alfred Hanson, Colo.; 

Fifty collections of choice flower seeds 
were awarded to fifty more letter writers 
but space forbids our giving their names. 
Those who won will hear from us direct. 
We should like to publish a number of the 
letters but are prevented by lack of space. 
They were all good including those which 
did not win poe, and were very much 
appreciated by the editors. Al please 
accept our hearty thanks for participating. 


The wise man of today is more or less 
a reader of advertisements. Did you ever 
stop to think what a big part advertise- 
ments play in the pr of mankind 
today? All advertising is information. 
Are you looking for information, for im- 
provement, for time savers and things to 


make life more comfortable? 
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This year, 16 makes of tires are 
selling higher than Goodyear prices. 
They run—most of them—$5 to $15 
more. 

Those extra prices, if you pay 
them, mean simply wasted dollars. 


_ This ls Why 

The test of time has given Good- 
year’s the topmost place in Tiredom. 
They outsell any other after millions 
have been used. 

No other tire can offer you the 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut feature. No 
other tire gets our “On-Air” cure— 
the extra cure which saves the count- 
less blowouts due to wrinkled fabric. 

No other tire combats tread separa- 
tion by the patent Goodyear method. 
And no other tire has our All- 
Weather tread. That's a double- 


ire Prices 
Which No Man Should Pay 


thick tread, as smooth as a plain 
tread, but with deep, sharp, resistless 
anti-skid grips. 

Those features save tire users mil- 
lions of dollars. But not one of those 
extra-price tires contains one of them. 


How We Save 


Our mammoth output brought 
Goodyear prices down. Smaller mak- 
ers cannot possibly compete. And 
our average profit last year was but 
6% per cent. 

Others will say that higher prices 
buy you better tires. Thut isn’t 
true. Better tires can’t be built. 
Those higher prices mean smaller 

— or a larger profit. 


ere was never a time when it 
meant so much to get Goodyear 
tires as now. And your dealer, if 
you ask him, will supply them. 
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Toronto, Canada 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
(1560) 
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INCREASING QUANTITY AND 
QUALITY OF FRUIT 

While to many it will seem a waste to 
pick a part of the fruit from the trees and 
discard it, yet, with few exceptions, that 
is what should be done. Of course, where 
the tree is-bearing only a light crop, little 
or no thinning of the fruit is necessary, but 
most trees bear too much rather than too 
little fruit, to form a crop of the proper 
quantity and quality. The idea in thin- 
ning is that it is better to have a tree bear 
two large, healthy, well-flavored pieces of 
fruit than three knotty, diseased, ill- 
flavored ones. When thinning out the 
fruit, we utilize the culls for feeding hogs 
and poultry, so that there is no waste of 
the products removed from the trees. 

There is no set rule by which one can 
gauge the culling-out, but it is difficult to 
overdo the matter, sinee the fruit will grow 
so much before harvest time. Usually it 
is safe to pull every piece of fruit that shows 
the least signs of worms or the blight of 
decay, since such fruit either will drop off 
the tree before picking time or prove 
worthless for storage or marketing pur- 
poses. i 

If such products as those mentioned 
above are left on the tree, they are apt to 
cause all the fruit to be contaminated by 
decay or become infested with worms and 
thus ruined. By getting all these unde- 
sirable pieces of fruit out of the way, that 
which is of good quality will have a better 
chance for proper joe Ranmarg while it is 
a loss of the tree’s vitality to sustain and 
develop a greater quantity of fruit than it 
ean properly nourish, or to promote the 
growth of worthless or inferior products. 
It should be mentioned that the fruit pro- 
duced where thinning has been thorough 
and careful, is not an of superior quality 
for storage and home consumption, but 
it will command a premium price on any 
market. These two points, together wit 
the promotion of a longer and more useful 
life among the fruit trees, should commend 
the thinning of fruit to all farmers.—M. C., 
la. 


PRUNING, THINNING AND PICK- 
ING INJURY 

There are places where picki prun- 
ing, and thinning are all done froffi a lad- 
der or from the ground, but this is -the 
exception rather than the rule, for in 
ninety per cent of the orchards of suffi- 
cient age we must stand on some of the 
limbs to do a part of the work. 

What I wish to speak about is the injury 
done to the limbs by the shoes of the oper- 
ator; even where the bark is not peeled by 
the pressure and twisting of the feet, it is 
often loosened and comes off later, leaving 
a dead spot on top of the limb, where it 
will decay in a short time, and break under 
a heavy load. 

In all these operations we have accus- 
tomed ourselves to use either rubber soled 
shoes, or rubber overshoes; these cause 
little or no injury. We believe where or- 
chard operations are carried on as a busi- 
ness year after year it would pay to buy a 
few pairs of moosehide, or other strong 
skin moccasins; these could be used bv the 
workmen and last for several years. ’ ‘hey 
would be especially valuable for sunimer 
work when the ground was dry and the 
limbs in a very sappy condition so that the 
bark peels very leh R. A., Ind. 


MICE IN YOUNG ORCHARDS 

One of the destructive pests that the 
owner of a young apple orchard has to 
reckon with is the field mouse. It is com- 
monly supposed that they are to be feared 
only in winter after deep snows have fallen 
and the animals in search of food find the 
succulent bark of the young apple tree 
near their nests or burrows. But the ex- 
perience of the past season has taught me 
that they may girdle trees at any time of 
the year if circumstances favor them. 

In July I mulched the young trees with 
giass cut from around them. In the spring 
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previous to that time the ground around 
the trees had been well loosened with grub 
hoe and pick, and when they were mulched 
in July no one supposed the mice would 
trouble them, as the field was in grass. 
The summer was so hot and dry that the 
mulch did not keep the ground moist; the 
rains were not heayy enough to penetrate 
it, but, of course, it made the ground cooler 
and a little damper under it and protected 
the trees somewhat from the fierce rays of 
the summer sun. 

So what did the thirsty and famishing 
rodents do but make the mulch their 
shelter and home and form their nests and 
burrows in the ground under it. In Au- 
gust when looking over the trees I dis- 
covered a number of them girdled, some 
completely so, and immediately I put 
elm-veneer wrappers around them, cover- 
ing the wounds with grafting wax and heap- 
ing dirt around them. The hard, dry, elm 
wood wrappers would seem to be a safe- 
guard against further depradations, and 
they did protect most of the trees, for the 
tarred ends of the wrappers were well 
pushed down into the soil. But some 
of the more sagacious mice were not to be 
foiled by the wrappers, and burrowed 
under them down to the roots of the tree 
and fed on the juicy bark, and even ate 
the wood of the smaller roots. This proves 
that mulching in a very dry season has its 
peculiar dangers.—A. FE. V. 


TRUTH ABOUT LIGHTNING RODS 
Continued from page 9 

panies, and striking an honest av 

of probability, it is apparent that about 
65 buildings were due to be struck and 
burned or damaged if not rodded, but 
being rodded only three of them were 
actually struck and damaged. The rods 
were effective in warding off all damage 
in 61 out of 64 cases or 94.5 per cent. 
Moreover in the three cases the damage 
was slight. In no instance was a rodded 
building insured by any of the reporting 
companies destroyed. 

As to the quality of rods used and the 
manner of their installation, the Light- 
ning Protected Company of Michigan 
makes this specification in connection with 
every policy: ‘We accept of nothing that 
is not the best, therefore, will not msure 
buildings rodded with steel or iron wire 
cable, nor with coppered wire cable nor 
with copper wire a ie with a steel or iron 
core, nor with copper wire cable less than 
5-16 inch and weighing less than 2 1-3 
ounces per foot (15 unds net 1000 
feet) and wires than 18 gauge. 
All rods must have at least two ground 
rods connected by the main making 
a continuous rod (circuit) from ground to 
ground. Points shall not be farther than 


|25 feet apart and not to exceed three 


points to each ground rod and manufac- 
tured especially for lightning rod points. 
Glass or earthen insulators shall not be 
used. A metal-roofed building with two 
or more ground rods la well on and 
atectes yA to my! west points of 
the roofing (the same forming a circuit) 
and each elevation, if any, (such as a 
chimney, cupola, etc.) with a 
point, is properly Gas pipe 
groundings not accepted. Keep manure, 
also liquid from the manure away from 
the ground rods as the ammonia will eat 
them off in two or three years.” 

Another excellent point is emphasized 
in a bulletin issued by the U. 8. t- 
ment of iculture: “The essential thing 
is to reach permanently moist earth. 
It is advised, therefore, that the points 
are put down at least eight feet and in 
light soil even deeper. No patent or spe- 
cially constructed “ground” is as good as 
that obtained by extending the cable or 
rod itself deep into the ground. 

Professor Day, to whom I referred as a 
scientific champion of the value of light- 
ae rods, has furnished me these co 
and easily understood directions for a 
class lightning-rod construction: 


| 
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Save a Team During 
Harvest — Run Your 
Binder with 2 horses and a 


Cushman Engine 


Better than 4 horses without the 
engine. Team simply draws ma- 












chine. Engine does all operating. 

Sickle never stops when bull wheel 
skids. i 
attached toany 
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Don’t Burn Out the 
Temper of Your Tools 


Here’s a grinder that a sharp cutting 
edge on farm tools out injuring them. 
Never wears humpy. Anyone can use a 
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Grindstone 
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Ground Wires 

For an ordinary building, not an L or T, 
two ground connectionsshould be used pref- 
erably at corners diagonally opposite to each 
other. ‘These ground wires or rods should 
be sunk far enough into the earth that 
they are always in perpetual moisture. 
On an L or T shaped building there should 
be three ground wires, in other words 
there should be no “dead ends” in the 
system. The owner should be present and 
personally see that the ground wires are 
actually put down not less than eight feet 
in ordinary soil, and more in light soil. 

Beginning at one ‘“‘ground”’ the wire or 
rod should extend up the corner, make a 
gradual turn at the eaves, go up the edge 
of the roof to the eave and down the cor- 
ner to the other “ground.” All turns 
should be rounded rather than angular. 

Points . 

At intervals along the ridge uprights 
should be placed with points that will not 
corrode. On these uprights, ornamental 
devices of one kind and another such as 
bright balls are frequently placed. It has 
been stated to me by three companies 
manufacturing rods that these fixtures are 
only ornamental and that they are of no 
use in telling whether a building has been 
struck by lightning or not. 

Attachment 

The rods should be in metallic connec- 
tion with the building. Metal clips which 
surround the rod and may be nailed to 
the building are used. e rods should 
not be insulated from the building by glass 
or earthenware insulators. In a thunder 
storm the entire outer surface of the build- 
ing ise with electricity and by hav- 
ing the in metal connection with the 
building the charge is conducted by the 
metal to the rod and thence to the point 
where it leaks off and neutralizes the op- 
posite charge existing in the cloud, thus 

reventing strokes. When rods were first 
introduced their preventive function was 
overlooked and consequently insulators 
were advised. 

All the cables or rods on a buildingshould 
be connected in one system. Sometimes it 
is found that on a T shaped building, for 
instance, the rods on the one part are not 
connected with those on the other part. 
Numerous instances are reported where 
damage has occurred between these two 
systems, the lightning jumping across to 
the other. Consequently, divided systems 


should be scrupulously avoided. 














FOR THE FARM DINNER-BELL 

With the passing of the once familiar 
bell post on the farm, due to the heavy cost 
of replacing them with similar material, 
a number of splendid substitutes have 
been devised. One whose efficacy is 
readily apparent is here shown. 

By means of hook-shaped bolts a strong 
board or plank is secured to the angle- 
irons constituting the upright posts of the 
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wind mill derrick. The piece is located at 
the desired height and at a place where the 
bell will not conflict with the cross braces 
of the derrick. The bell is secured to the 
plank by means of bolts. 

In this way the bell can be placed at a 
height where its sound will be much less 
restricted by the sugrounding farm build- 
ings or trees.—P. C. G. 


HANDLING CLOVER HAY 

“‘T have a fine fifteen acre field of clover. 
I would like some advice as to the best 
time and manner for making this hay. I 
want to give the second crop all the ad- 
vantage I can.’’—West Virginia reader. 

Clover should be cut for hay just when 
it is in full bloom and a few blossoms are 
beginning to turn brown. If cut earlier 
than this the hay will be too “washy”’ and 
if later many of the leaves, which contain 
two thirds of the entire protein of the 
plant, will be shattered in the making. 

The mower should be started in the 
morning as soon as the dew has dried off 
the plants, or late in the afternoon. It is 
not advisable under ordinary circum- 
fae to cut hay during the heat of the 

ay. 

To be cured in the very best manaer, 
clover hay should be exposed to the sun- 
light as little as ible. It is therefore 
a good idea to rake it and put it in cocks 
or bunches a few hours after it is cut. 
Hay cured in this manner dries more 
evenly, for the leaves continue to draw 
moisture from the stems. It will keep 
perfectly in the stack or mow and the 
amount of shattered leaves will be re- 
duced to the minimum. It may take 
three or four days to cure in the cock, 
according to the weather. 

This method of handling hay is not 

racticable where a large acreage is to be 
farvested or where the liklihood of rain 
is a factor. The common practice is to 
cut the clover one forenoon and put it in 
the mow the next afternoon. In good 
haying weather, clover cut at the right 
stage and handled this way will be well 
cured and the danger of heating and 
spontaneous combustion in the mow will 
be slight. There is a prevalent belief that 
salting the hay as it is mowed away helps 
to keep it in good condition. Whether or 
not this is true is doubtful but it is certain 
that live stock relish the salted hay more 
than they do that which is not. 

The second crop should be of second. 
consideration in making clover hay. “it 
the season is favorable and the stand is 
good the second crop will come on all 
right after the first is harvested at the 

roper time. There would be little gained 

y cutting the first crop while it is too 
green in order to insure a second or seed 
crop of clover. 


CANNIBALS IN THE ORCHARD 
Continued from page 10 


extinct volcanoes appear the punctured 
scales beneath a microscope. 

Dr. Surface says concerning his own 
orchard of over one-hundred acrea, “I 
do not think there is a live scale in it 
jloday. I had a few apple trees of 
size that had never been sprayed for the 
scale, but the scale is dead on these, due 
to the work of the parasites. However, I 
do not recommend abandoning the use of 
the spray pump.” 

In the destruction of the parasite, that 
for years: has been sucking the life blood 
from apple trees, by another parasite 
that, in turn, sucks the life bl of the 
San Jose scale, is picturesquely carried 
out the plan of nature as expressed by 
Dean Swift years ago: 

Big fleas have little fleas 
Jpon their backs to bite ’em. 
Little fleas have smaller fleas 
And so ad infinitum. 


Before you talk about your neighbor’s 





faults stop and count your own. 





We have made 


Tractors 20 years 


Since 1904 we have specialized 
on the Caterpillar because its ad- 
vantages over round wheel tractors 
were so apparent. Ten years of 
actual service has proven its prac- 
tical efficiency and won it inter- 
national success. 

Today in the home state, Cali- 
fornia, more than two-thirds of 
all tractors are Caterpillars. 
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Foreign governments and big 
careful-buying corporations like 
the Southern Pacific R. R., and 
American Beet Sugar Co. are 
using Caterpillars. 

_It’s because of the big Cater- 
pillar tracks. ‘They yet a sure 
grip on the ground—no power 
is wasted. And the Caterpillar 
works on soft, wet ground with- 
out packing the soil. 

The Caterpillar is made in three 
sizes. Get our catalog AB- 47 and 
find out more about them. Write 
for it today. 
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Big Ranch Bargain 
One of the finest stock ranches in Idaho 
consisting of 419 acres all level and easily 
irrigated, except 5 acres in the Southeast 
corner which runs up on the foot hills; 300 acres are 
in cultivation; 80 acres of which are in alfalfa; 69 
acres more are ready for the plow and the balance 
in sage-brush and pasture; 5 acres fenced with 42- 
inch woven wire for hog pasture. The buildings 
consist of a five-room modern bungalow; stone gran- 
ary; machine sheds; hog shed, 16x48. Blacksmith 
shop with tools; stable for ten horses; large stone 
potato cellar, well 34-feet deep. An independent 
water right of 615 inches in private canal which is 
first out of Snake River. is ranch controls the 
canal and the cost of maintenance is practically 
nothing. The ranch can be very easily cut up into 
80 and 120 acre tracts. Here is a snap offerin a rich 


Fred L. H For price ise, Tdi 




















cial School 

Write today for handsomely il- 

lustrated year book describing all 
courses. 








; Bred 
“Shetland 
ponies thoroughly broken for child- 
ren; all ages and colors. 


L __Deem Shetland Pouy Farm, Galva, Ill. 
Shetland Pony PONY 


Many other prizes—bicycles, 
cameras, watches, tool chests, 
Id rings, bracelets, pocket 
nives, etc. Full information 
and big premium list Free. 
Write me Today. 
E. T. Meredith, P-6 Success Bidg., Des Moines, ta, 
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TRANSPLANTING PLANTS 
N the last two issues I told Our Junior 
Farmers something about the way in 
which plants obtain their food from 
the soil, and how the sap carries the food 
to the different parts of plants in much 
the same manner that the blood of animals 
carries food to different parts of their 
bodies. You will remember that plants 
take their food from the soil through very 
fine root hairs which lie close to the soil 
grains and in the film of water which sur- 
rounds each grain of soil. Some of you 
may have wondered why it is that plants 
usually wilt and sometimes die when 
transplanted and why some of the 
branches are cut from trees at the time of 
transplanting. If you remember some of 
the things told you in the last two 
articles and will do just a little thinking 
I believe that you will understand some of 
these things. 

When plants are taken out of = soil 
where they are growing it is im ible to 
reset them so that the root hairs will lie 
in the film of water surrounding the grains 
of soil. The best that can be done is to 
press the soil carefully around the roots 
so that the plant can produce root hairs 
as quickly as possible. But, in the mean- 
time the plant is getting very little mois- 
ture from the soil to rep that which is 
being evaporated from the leaves. 

In order to understand what takes place 
when a plant wilts you should know that 
plants are made of little cells, and that 
these cells in a growing plant are filled 
with water. In most plants the cells are 
so small that they cannot be seen without 
the aid of a strong magnifying glass. The 
cells in an orange, however, are very large, 
and the next time you eat an orange you 
must notice the cells, which are filled with 
juice. This will give you some idea of the 
shape and arrangement of cells in plants. 
Not only the fruit, but the leaves, stems, 
and roots of plants are made of cells. 





The right and wrong way for setting plants 


with a dibble. 
When a plant is in a thrifty, growing 
condition, the cells are so full of water 


that the cell walls are stretched tight. 
Most of you have seen hot water bags 
and know how solid they feel when entirely 
filled with water and how limp and flimsy 
they are when empty or only partially 
filled. This illustrates quite well the con- 
dition of plant cells; when they are only 
partially filled the plant has the limber, 
droopy appearance which exists when a 
plant has wilted. 

In order to prevent plants from wilting 
it is necessary that the roots supply mois- 
ture as rapidly as it is evaporated from the 
leaves. It is therefore important in trans- 
planting that precautions be taken to en- 
able the roots to obtain moisture and also 
to cut down the loss of moisture from the 
leaves as much as possible. 

Some plants, such as melons, cucumbers, 





beans, and sweet corn are difficult to 
transplant because they have so few fine, 
fibrous roots. In the case of plants of this 
nature it is best to use some method of 
transplanting which does not disturb the 
roots of the plant. A common method is 
to plant the seeds in squares of dead sod 
which are turned side down. At the 


time of transplanting, a hole is made at the | | 


place where the plant is to be grown, the 

sod is placed into the hole anil the plant 
goes right on growing. 

Transplanting From Pots 
Another good method is to use wooden 
panes oe baskets such as are used for mar- 
e 

lanting, 

—, matter to remove entire 

lump of soil from the box, by breaking the 

box if necessary, and set it in the desired 


spot. ; 
Paper pots, earthen , and old to- 
mato cans with top and m melted off 


may be used as receptacles for growing 
plants in the same manner as berry boxes. 

Still another method is to grow the 
plants in flate or shallow boxes and at the 
time of transplanting cut out balls of 
earth containing the roots by means of a 
ring of galvanized iron or tin. The ri 
should be of sufficient sise to include all 
the roots and should be pressed into the 
spt opt fey extend. +BY slip- 
ping a or some such obj 
sader the Sour ates is bee taut oameal 
into the earth, the whole can be easily 
transferred to a ing board and from 
there to a hole in the soil. 

_Many plants are set by means of a 
dibble which is a ponies implement made 
of wood or steel for making the hole into 
which the roots are placed. In setting 
plants with a dibble it is necessary to use 
great care in order to press the aul dace 
around the roots. The common method 
is to press the soil closely around the stem 
or base of the plant with the thumb and 
fingers. This often fails to force the dirt 
up close to the roots and leaves them sus- 
pended in a hole below the point where tke 
soil is moved by the fingers. In such a 
position the roots cannot provide the ne- 
cessary food and water and as a result the 
plant thcquenthy withers and dies. 

Proper Use of a Dibble 

The proper method is to insert the dibble 
at a distance of two or three inches at the 
side of the hole into which the plant is 
placed; then, by giving the dibble a side 
movement ee the plant, the soil is 
pressed firmly about the roots. 

The kind of soil has an important effect 
upon the ease with which plants can be 
successfully transplanted. An ideal soil 
should absorb water readily and dry 
quickly on the surface. Sandy loam is the 
best ; heavier soils can be improved by the 
addition of sand and well rotted manure. 
_ When transplanting trees and sometimes 
in the ease of broad leafed plants like 
strawberries, cauliflower, cabbage, kale, 
ee it is —— to reduce the leaf sur- 
ace as much as possible, b ipping off 
some of the tops, owing to the fs rot that 
the roots cannot supply as much moisture 
as is lost from so great a leaf surface. 





Gardeners usually endeavor to do their 
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Does high class baling with minimum 
expense for power andcrew. Big capa- 
city — low upkeep cost. Light draft—2 


horses haul it easily. Weight as shown 
engine 


4230 Ibs. With or without 
or engine platform. Suitable 
mounts for any standard engine. 


WRITE FOR THE ELI BOOK 


Get facts on Eli construction — 18 
models—belted motor, geared motor, 
belt power and horse power. Write 
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transplanting in the evening as there is 
scarcely any loss of moisture from the 
leaves during the night, and the roots 
have several hours to become established 
in their new home before they are called 
n to furnish moisture to the rest of the 
plant. Unless the weather is cloudy, pro- 
vide shade for the plants a few days. Pieces 
of shingle stuck on the west side will do. 
If watering is necessary, it should be 
done an hour or two before the plants are 
set so that the soil will dry a little and not 
puddle so easily. 


PAINT AS AN INVESTMENT 
Have you ever thought of the millions 
of dollars worth of property ruined, when 
thousands would have saved them? Can 
rou even make an estimate of the wealth 
ost in this way every year? In making 
a very conservative estimate, I would say 
that in ten years I have seen fifty thousand 
dollars worth of lumber ruined in this coun- 
ty, and am sure that I did not see one-half 
the acutal waste. Double my estimate 
and multiply it by the number of counties 
in your state, and see the actual waste, 
thrown out of our back doors. Is there 
any wonder that lumber is high and with 
thousands of saw mills slashing away, that 
our forests will goon be a thing of the past? 
A house, with proper care, should last 
from 100 to 250 years, depending entirely 
on the foundation, construction and ma- 
terial. Good paint, properly applied 
when needed, is the main thing in making 
a house last long and well. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
We will say that it costs $125 to paint a 


$2500 house, and that it will need paintin 
nine times in si ef That woul 
make a total cost o $1125 f for painting and 
the house would be in good condition at 
the end of the time poovicing. < of course, 
the construction was good. But if the 
house were not painted at all it would not 
last over thirty years, making a cost of 
$5000 for two houses, both rotted down, 
against $1125 for paint, or a total gain of 
$3875 plus the value of a sound $2500 
house, or a gain of 75 on a $2500 
investment in sixty years, not counting 
the actual use of the house worth a dollar. 
The use of a house is usually considered 
worth a good rate of interest on the amount 
invested and I believe on an average would 
be about ten per cent. By keeping the 
house well painted the paint earns nearly 
414 per cent on the entire investment in a 
saving capacity. 

But we can go still further without 
danger of cantdiation and say that 
$1125 worth of paint and fabor earns 3 $6375 
in sixty years or over nine per cent after 
deducting the cost of paint and labor. 

Can you make a dollar earn nine per 
cent and keep it in your pocket? What’s 
a better investment than paint?—L. R. G. 


WHY PAINT PEELS ON NEW WORK 
If the priming coat is too thick the oil 
goes into the wood and leaves the p Le corres 
too dry and without enough esive 
qualities. If the priming coat is not spread 
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freely the wood is not filled enough to take 
a decent second coat. Oil leaves the pig- 
ment as before and peeling is the pty 

The primer is like the foundation of a 
building, and should be put on with great 
care and very thin. When the priming is 
put on over a damp surface the paint dries 
on the surface, the oil does not go into the 
boards and cannot stick long. 

Great care should be taken to put paint 
on thin enough, and not to paint over paint 
chat is not thoroughly dry. Thin paint put 
on dry lumber will never peel. Good oil is 

very essential.—W. fT. 





SECTIONS AND SECTION BAR 


In order to do good work at mowing the 
sections must be in good condition. It 
is hard on the team and machine, if they 
are not sharp, to say nothing about the 
loss of hay or the bad appearance of the 
field after the hay is taken off. 

In my own practice I have two section 
bars in good condition at all times, with a 
lot of new sections and rivets on hand with 
which to replace any that get broken or 
worn out all as soon as a section gets worn 
to a point I call it worn out and take it off. 
In the field, when the sections get a little 
dull I take them out and slip the other 
bar in.—F. H. D. 


Remember that when you're in the 
right — can afford to keep your temper, 
and t when you're in the wrong you 
can’t afford to lose it.—G. H. Lorimer. 
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TOCK AND SOIL FERTILITY 


By R. BAKER 








a oan proper relation of live stock to 
our agriculture has never been such 
an important question as at the 
present time. Doubtless this is true be- 
cause of the economic fact that we are 
facing a very evident period of meat short- 
age, the parallel of which has never been 
known. However, the most important 
reason for such discussion should be that 
relating to the conservation of the fertility 
of our farms. The cheapest, easiest and 
most natural system of permanent agri- 
culture combines the rearing and keepmg 
of live stock with properly planned crop 
rotations. 

When our soils were comparatively new, 
with a seemingly inexhaustible store of 
plant food being constantly made more 
available by thorough cultivation, no 
thought was given to soil ferility. Such 
has been the case in every great agricultur- 
al country on the earth. Proof of this is 
ample—we need only remember the period 
of famine and starvation in Russia, China 
and India or look to our Eastern United 
States for proof that methods heretofore 
practiced reduce the productivity of land. 

Liebig, one of the earliest German 
chemists and agricultural educators, writ- 
ing about 1860 said, “The American 
farmer despoils his farm without the least 
attempt at method in the process. When 
it ceases to yield him sufficiently abundant 
a he simply quits it, and with his seed 
and plants, betakes himself to a fresh 
farm; for there is plenty of good land to 
be had in America; and it would not be 
worth his while to work the same farm to 
absolute exhaustion.” But the days of 
cheap, good land are over and a farmer is 
no longer gauged by the number of farms 
he can wear out. Successful agriculture 
has come to be recognized as the direct re- 
sult of properly applied -knowledge, 
thought, investment and work and any 
successful agriculture must needs be per- 
manent agriculture. It took no great 
amount of executive ability for the farmers 
of a generation back, who tilled virgin soil 
obtamed at a very low figure, or absolutely 
without cost, to secure temporary success. 

In the grain growing sections of our 
country farmers have said that the raising 





of grain and marketing it as such, was the 
easier and more profitable way of farming. 
Due to worn out farms and small crops, 
they have been compelled to sell their 
farms or resort to live stock farming. 
True, the older farmers did not realize the 
large amount of fertility they were sellin 
with their crops. Today, education ae 
observation have brought that fact home 
to many. We know, now, that a ton of 
clover or timothy hay sold from the farm 
takes with it about $11.50 worth of fertil- 
ity; a ton of wheat $9.60; of corn $8.60; 
of oats $10; while with a ton of butter we 
would sell 64 cents worth; or milk $2.50 
worth. A ton of beef selling for $160 takes 
with it one-eighth as iaek fertility as a 
ton of corn selling for $14.25; a ton of but- 
ter selling for $600, takes one-fifteenth as 
much fertility as a ton of wheat selling for 
$20. In addition, we must not lose sight 
of the manure which live stock produces. 
Several experiment stations have found 
that manure will bring $2.25 per ton, over 
the cost of application, in extra crops pro- 
duced, when applied at the rate of eight to 
ten tons per acre every four years. 
Live Stock Reduces Loss 

Systems of live stock farming will not, 
of course, insure permanent and constant 
fertility on any farm. It will be found 
necessary to purchase additional feed and 
fertilizer, to restore that fertility which 
cannot be returned by proper crop rota- 
tions and by the careful preservation of 
barnyard manure. The important sources 
of loss are: that sold with live stock and 
live stock products; natural leaching by 
soil water. However, when all manure is 
carefully preserved and returned to the 
soil, any system of live stock farming re- | 
duces the loss of fertility to a minimum. | 
The following examples, applying to a 
dairy farm, will clearly show that poimt: 
thirty pounds of corn silage, ten pounds of 
alfalfa hay, eight pounds of grain, equal 
parts of corn and oats, is ample to main- 
tain a good dairy cow for one day and 
produce at least one pound of butter-fat. 
For this amount of feed the farmer gets 
30 cents in the form of butter-fat. If the | 
same amount of feed were sold off the 
farm at the rate of $5 per ton for silage, 


Fertility Value Contained in $100 Worth of Farm Products 


Product Price 
Corn $ 
Wheat l 
Oats 40 
Clover Hay 12.00 “ to 
Timothy Hay 12.00 °* 

l 
1 


00 


Cowpea Hay 5.00 
Alfalfa Hay 00 
Corn Stover 4.00 
Wheat Straw 6.00 
Oat Straw 6.00 
Fat Steers 50 
Fat Hogs 50 
Skim Milk 30 
Whole Milk . 1.60 
Butter , 30 
Cream oe ‘ 8 

Fertility values calculated thus 
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$20 per ton for hay, and $30 per ton for 
the grain, the amount would be 24% 
cents. The amount of feed required to 
make $100 worth of butter would bri 
$80 if sold off the farm and would take wit 
it $26.17 worth of fertility. Feeding these 
feeds on the farm and selling the product, 
$100 worth of butter increases the income 
of the farm $20 and disposes of a very 
small amount of fertility. 

Professor Humphrey says, “There must 
be permanent agriculture if people are to 
continue to increase in number and 
strength, and live in a fair sg oe of pros- 
perity. Live stock farming, virtue of 
its offering a home market for farm grown 
crops, paying higher prices for them than 
is ordinarily paid, and retaining and put- 
ting back fertility onto the land, tends to 
make agriculture more permanent than 
any other system of farming. The farmer 
who must build up the fertility of his farm 
can rest assured that the maintenance of 
good flocks and herds, the purchasing of 
additional feeds when necessary and care- 
fully preserving and applyingfarm manure, 
will hasten the day when he will have re- 
stored the fertility of his farm and be- 
come the prosperous farmer he deserves 
to be, and must be in pursuing an occu- 
pation upon which the prosperity of the 
whole population is dependent.” 

No stronger argument in favor of Pro- 
fessor Humphrey’s opinion can be made 
than a study of the accompanying table. 

Aside from the all important soil fertil- 
ity question, the economic side of this 

roblem will claim the attention of our 
and owners. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported a shortage 
of 13 per cent of all meat producing 
animals for the first three months of 1913 
as compared with the same period of 1912. 
This was at the government inspected 
slaughter houses which include more than 
50 per cent of the largest ones. Conditions 
all over the country have been such that 
the amount of live stock on the farms 
with the exception of dairy cattle and 
possibly horses, is considerably less than is 
usual. With a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation and a decreasing meat supply the 
gap between demand and supply is widen- 
ing. It is the opinion of tompetent 
authorities that live stock of all kinds will 
continue to bring higher prices than ever 
before. The dairyman certainly has en- 
joyed a stable demand for his products, 
and with the same growing consumption 
of milk, butter and cheese as there is for 
meat he is assured of even more remuner- 
ative prices in the future. 

The careful student of the situation will 
reach the inevitable conclusion that live 
stock will continue to add substantial in- 
come to the farm. In addition to the sale 
of animals, wool and milk and its products, 
at least one-third of the cash value of all 
feeds fed, will be returned to him in the 
form of manure, which incombination with 
proper cropping system, will conserve the 
productivity of his soil, assuring him of a 

rpetual source of wealth and leaving his 
sons a splendid heritage. 


MAN SS YEARLING 

One of the crucial periods in the making 
of a colt is the summer season of its year- 
ling form. Nearly every farmer knows 
that it pays to keep the colt in a thrifty, 
growing condition every day from birth 
to maturity, yet the mistake is often made 
of thinking that, with the arrival of grass, 
the colt can be turned to pasture along 
with the brood mares, cows and calves and 
the grass alone will be sufficient feed for 
the young horse all summer. There may 
be scattered instances where this sort of 
management gives good results, but in a 
very large majority of cases it does not, as 
the discerning farmer will note in the fall. 

There is a good reason why close atten- 
tion should be paid to the management of 
the yearling colt. At this age the bones 
and muscles are developing to a greater 
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degree than at any ether period of the 


colt’s development. It is very essential 
that the yearling colt oe steadily every 
day, forming strong, bone and good 
solid flesh, so that the foundation will be 
laid for it to keep on growing and make a 
big, shapely horse. is it will not do if 
it 1s turned out to pasture in the spri 
and no attention is paid to it for seve: 
months. The yearling colt can come to 
grass time in excellent shape and with 
good prepa of growing nicely, and then 
a lack of the proper attention will undo 
all the work of winter. If the younganimal 
becomes stunted to such an extent during 
its first summer that it loses growth for 
several months, the chances are that it will 
never recover its former habits of uniform 
growth. For this reason the fact should 
be appreciated that pasture grass alone is 
not sufficient for the reeeng colt for an 
length of time, especially if a long hot = 
comes on and dries up the grass. The 
spring ration of grain may be decreased 
gradually as the grass improves in quality 
and quantity, and towards the last of 
June the grain may be discontinued alto- 
gether as long as the pasture is good. But 
the minute it begins to get short, either 
from over-pasturing or because of hot, dry 
weather, other green feed should be pro- 
vided for the colt if possible, or else a grain 
ration must again be given. 

In any case, as hot weather comes on, 
and with it the pesteriferous flies, it pays 
to keep the colt in a cool, well-ventilated 
stable part of the time during the day, 
turning him out regularly at night. This 
is a particularly wise course when shade is 
lacking in the pasture field. The colt that 
must stand all day in a bare corner of the 
field fighting flies and suffering from the 
heat is spending his food and energy, and 
he will be more content and better off in 
every way if standing in a cool shed or 
stable where he can quietly eat some hay 
and grain. 

The colt at pasture should be provided 
with an abundance of pure water and salt 
atalltimes. It is easy to get into the habit 
of neglecting young animals at pasture, es- 
pecially when work with the crops is press- 


ing. 

The colt should be stabled in rainy weath- 
er, and his feet should be looked after 
occasionally. An uneven growth of the 
feet at this period of the colt’s life will fre- 
quently result in misshapen bones and 
joints that will prove to be permanent 
injuries. If the feet are examined regular- 
ly so that defects of growth will be noted 
as soon as they appear, it is an easy mat- 
ter to correct the faults with a rasp. Wire 
fence cuts and accidents, such as a lacera- 
tion from a kick or from running against 
a fence or tree, must be guarded against 
also, or at least, since they cannot be en- 
tirely avoided, they should be treated 
promptly in order to ward off any perma- 
nent lameness or blemish.—W. F. P. 


LICE ON HOGS 

If the sows have only a few lice when 
the pigs are farrowed, the entire litter will 
soon be infested with lice. A very simple, 
yet effective method is to grease the hogs 
all over with a mixture of lard and kerosene 
oil, about equal parts. This mixture will 
not irritate the skin. It should be applied 
more than once; though the remedy will 
kill the lice, it will not affect the mites, and 
as these remain intact, and hatch within 
ten days, a new crop of lice will appear on 
the hogs. They are also apt to pick up lice 
anew from the ground an rubbing places. 

It will be necessary in order to insure a 
successful eradication of the lice to repeat 
the remedy, once weekly for two or three 
successive weeks.—E. M. R., Pa, 





Considering that the silo furnishes about 
three times as much first-class feed to the 
acre as corn-fodder, and that it is even of 
a superior quality, also, the merits of this 
economical means of feed storage ought 
to appeal to a larger number of our corn 
belt farmers. _ 
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CARE FOR FEET OF FOALS 


By FRANK R. SHAW 
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caring for the feet of foals is entirely 

overlooked by the majority of those 
who raise them. A few give the feet some 
little attention, and possibly one in one 
hundred fully appreciates the great value 
that should be attached to this feature of 
colt life while in the formative period. 
Many of the defective formations later 
found in mature horses (defects which 
mean loss of dollars at selling time) could 
have been effectively corrected had they 
been cared for at the proper time. With- 
out naming all defects or deformities 
which can be easily corrected if taken in 
time, I will mention a few of the more 
common ones. 


4 ip great importance of properly 


Toeing 
The front feet, instead of being well 
formed and standing straight and true m 


perfect alignment with the ankle and pas- | 


tern, turn out; the pastern is out of true, 
the inner quarter of the hoof almost 
straight up and down, and the outer side 
of the hoof ar wall of the foot extends en- 
tirely too far out. This condition, which 
is at once unsightly, not only interferes 
with locomotion, but detracts many dol- 
lars from the intrinsic value of the animal. 
While speaking of crooked pasterns and ill 
shaped front feet, I] need only add that 
‘‘toeing in” is simply the reverse from “‘toe- 
ing out” and carries with it the same bad 
results. Both of these deformed condi- 
tions in nearly every instance cause inter- 
fering, and paddling, and in a mature 
horse are almost impossible to cure, al- 
though in the hands of a compctent black- 
emith, they may be correct d to a certain 
extent. Both of these defects could have 
been entirely done away with had the feet 
received the proper treatment at the right 
time. 

If the foal shows a tendency to toe out 
from the first, the hoof as it grows should 
be trimmed close on the outer half allow- 
ing the inner to grow longer and carry the 
greater weight; this done while the foal is 
taking on weight will not alone change the 
angle of the pastern, but the form of the 
foot as well, and it is more than interest- 
ing to watch the improvement and how 
quickly it rewards your efforts. ‘Treat- 
ment for toeing in is simply the reverse 
to that for toemg out, and much benefit 
may often be derived from shoeing the foal 




















when only a few weeks old with a light 
pinto Jae using of co very small 
nai putting it on with great care 
letting it extend slightly beyond the hoof 
where you wish to produce the ter 
bearing and the direction in which you 
wish to train the foot and pastern. 
Whether one depends entirely on simply 
trimming the foot, or uses a shoe, the foot 
should receive attention every month at 
least, until such time as the defect has 
been corrected. 

A too straight pastern can be easily cor- 
rected by keeping the hoof cut as low as 
possible at the heel and allowing the toe to 
grow as long as possible. A foal that shows 
a tendency to too great a slope of the 
a —_ have “7 oy trimmed as 
closely as possible at the toe, using great 
care at all times to leave the sole of the foot 
perfectly level and true. 

For some unexplainable reason the for- 
ward or front feet seem to be heir to most 
of the deformities, yet it is not uncommon 
to find a crooked or imperfectly formed 
hind foot. Their treatment consists sim- 
ply of common sense trimming, leaving a 

yearing at the point where you wish to 
train the foot and cutting away that which 
is growing in such a way as to add to the 
defect you are working to correct. 

The work of correcting imperfections in 


feet and terns of the foal can hardly 
be started too early. More satisfactory 


results can be had in the first six months 
of its life than in any like period later. All 
of the bones of the foot and pastern being 
soft and practically in the formative state 
are easily influenced and their final shape 
and condition can be controlled by follow- 
ing the treatment outlined. In conclusion, 
| I would add that it is well to not force the 
crowth of the foal with defective feet or 
pasterns; the less weight in flesh it has to 
carry the more rapid will be the improve- 
ment and no matter what kind of a colt 
| you are raising, its added value will more 
| than repay you for the slight trouble you 
|take with it and should it be a pure bred 
| one, the benefit in dollars to you of course 
| is far greater. 


| BREEDERS ATTENTION: FIGHT! 
| The National Society of Record Asso- 
|ciations has filed complaint with the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission against 
|all the railroads in the country upon the 
ground that the breeder and shipper of 
purebred livestock is discriminated against 
| in freight rates and weights, and in values. 
| For instance, on roads west of Chicago 
the values given in the limited liability 
| live stock contract are too low. 
| Each horse or pony (gelding, mare or 
stallion), mule, jack or jennie. . . .$100 
50 





Each colt under one year.......... 
Each ox, bull, or steer............. 50 
NG GQ, G60. bn SCEE STIS: Hee eee 30 
ee ee ee ee ee 10 
nN PROT PIC Pe Or. 10 
Each sheep or goat. ...........+.5: 3 
These values are ou y low for 


even common stock, but for choice pure- 
breds, they are a joke. But the railroads 
get around that as follows: 

‘Where the declared values exceed the 
| above, an additional ten cent will be 
| made to the rate per one hundred pounds 
|or car for each one hundred per cent or 
‘fraction thereof, of additional declared 

value per head; animals exceeding in value 
| $800 per head, or when no value is given 
| subject to regulations and rates in tariff 
of the individual carriers.” 

To ship a bull from Chicago to Vesta, 
Minn., costs $15.60, if shipped on the 
limited liability live stock contract, which 

| binds the shipper to accept $50 in full pay- 
| ment for the bull ir case he is killed in 
\shipping. But suppose the bull is worth 
| $250, then the freight rate would be $21.84 
| —$6.24 of which is purely insurance on the 
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tivitis, horses all sufjer 


eves. 
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The treatment of diseases of Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Fowls, is given in 
Dr. Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Remedies, 
73 Ann St., New York. 


Mention our guarantee when writing 

















bull that the railroad charges under the 
Western classification. By this means 
they collect about $3000 to pone. every 
$200 loss they sustain. Rather just cause 
to complain, eh?—especially since the 
supreme court has many times decided 
that the shipper cannot collect damages 
for values beyond what the shipping con- 
tract calls for. ae 

Roads east of Chicago have shipping 
rules that make it worse than under 
Western classification, and roads under 
Southern classification are still worse. 

The live stock breeders have good cause 
to object to me minimum weight rules of 
the roads ing shipments In less than 
car lots. They charge for two thousand 


pounds at first class tariff rates for each - — 


man in charge of the stock other than the 
first man allowed “free (?)” transportation 
paid for by charging for a minimum weight 
of five thousand pounds for one horse, 
mule,pony, colt, or domestic bound animal. 
This excess weight i is supposed to pay for 
= attendant’s transportation one way— 
ys fare returning. 

me pes instance: a stallion can be shipped 
to Flanner, Wisconsin, from Chicago— 
distance three hundred miles—for 50 cents 
a hundred on a minimum of three thousand 
pounds. Total freight yo is $15. But to 
ship the same horse from Chicago to 
Lucas, Ohio, same distance, the es 
pays 41 cents a hundred on a minimum of 

mn thousand pounds. Total frei 
$25. 70. The breeder west of Chicane Ens 
a decided advantage in freight rates over 
those east of that city. 

All roads south of the Ohio river and 
those east of Chicago require an attend- 
ant with live stock in less than carload 
lots. By their peculiar classification of 
rates, regarding minimum weights, these 
reads charge for the attendant under the 
disguise of freight on the animal. 

‘Tove a case in point: A. P. Nave 
- a stallion from Mt. Victo rs Ohio, 
‘olfax, Indiana, over the C. C. C. & 

St. L. on January 28th. The distance 
is 206 miles, all over one road. The horse 





was billed at seven thousand pounds, and 
as an attendant was required, here is his 
shipping expense account. 
of man in charge........ $ 3.50 
Hire of man for 3 days.......... 4.50 
Carfare home for man........... 3.90 
Freight on horse................ 25.90 
i ee ea pet $37 .80 


If he could have sent that horse the 
same distance over a road west of Chic 
the horse would have been billed as + 
ing three thousand pounds and the 
freight would have been $15. 

ese are the conditions that have driv- 
en the breeders to appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. They will 
have a public hearing in Chicago as soon 
as pomible to arrange it but in the mean- 
time all breeders who have records of 
eases similar to those cited above are 
urged to write to Wa ome Dinsmore, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of tional Society of 
Record Associations, Union Stock oe co 
Chicago, and help him get evidence 
present to the Interstate ¢ Interstate Deiat.” 


FLY ‘YY REPELLANT 
A good repellant used on milk cows and 


work horses during the fly season, wards tall odder , : 
flies and saves loss of milk bond whee Wis. r 


off the 
and 


made as follows: neutral oil four meyer oil 
of wood tar, one pint; mix by stirring 
shake well before using. 


blister and the odor of the tar keeps off all the time, but when he gore a lit 
wa e has 
the flies. a Se * stop at, 


brush once or twice a 
ae hove ar tne qemuar, aeons taaken 
always more or less y, therefore the 


animals should occanonally be sp ‘7 ~ off tincture lobule and give AE aa thew ret rome 


with soap and water.—E 


Horses that cough should never have yt shale andgives 


One of the best preparations is | Do 


black horse seventeen years old, with the heaves; 
"t “py ~ jonmk ng F ag Fu at ah etry EL hy - 
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jes bed in these are intended to be 
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cnese reliadte remedies are trouble an 


whip. everywhere 
te be more them. If yours should not, don’t buy a substitute, 
local drug- but write us, giving name of dealer. 
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OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 


UNITED STATES WHIP CO., Westfield, Mass, 
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uecessful Farming. Moines, Iowa. 


Lice—I have a horse that itches severely on the 
tail and different places; he has almost torn off his 
fore-lock by rubbing. Small scales can be seen on 
the skin. I wish you would tell me what to do for 
him.—E. G., Wis. 

Evidently chicken lice or mites. Bathe the part 
thoroughly with a good stock dip daily for a week. 

Out of Condition—| have a driving horse that 
I bought last spring. When I got him he was full 
of life, but now he seems to be growing dull and 
lifeless and he sweats very easily ; if I drive him a mile 
he is all warmed up. He is eight years old and there 
does not seem to be anything the matter with him. 
Do you think there is anything wrong? 
Try resting him up for a few weeks and feed him 
liberally. 
Indigestion—I have a five-year-old mare sub- 
ject to spells of colic or probably termed impaction. 
It seems impossible to relieve her without the aid 
of hypodermic injection and I have been advised by 
local veterinarian to dispose of her as her case is 
one liable to end at any time. Is it possible to feed 
or treat as you would a person troubled with in- 
digestion, or is there no treatment which might 
bring about a cure. She is healthy and a good feed- 
er. Spells are not frequent only having had two DOUBLE 
in the past year.—C. A. R., Mont. i Gnip CORD 
Do ast gus fond on bathe Oe or straw, etc., and : A STYLE FOR EVERYMAN 


the bowels loose by ogc peal, Team. 3oston Garter’ | 
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weakest or other laxatives 4 the grain ration. Allow 
salt at all times and water regularly. She will come 
all right. 
Tape Worm—W ould you tell me what to do for 
my three year old collie dog? He seems to be 
hungry all the time, but keeps getting thinner all 
the time and is sick nearly every week with a bad 
diarrhea. Have now been feeding him only bread 
and milk and giving him sulphur in his food once a 
day, but he does not seem to be any better.—E. 8., 
Mass. 
Treat him for tape ven by fasting him and giv- 
ing him a dose of castor oil one day before the treat- 
— Then give powdered Areca nut, 2 grains to 

und wees C the dog; best given in gelatin 
+t ag This will reach the worm in a famished 
cendiaien. From one to two hov -s after the treat- 
ment, follow with a large dose of castor oil and if the 
bowels are not moving in an hour or so allow him to 
take some milk and exercise. This will generally 
complete the treatment. 
Corn Smut-Clover Seed—Will smut on corn 
stalks injure mares in foal? I believe it will or clo- 
ver seed in it.—J. B. A., Ill. 
In recent tests to luce abortion in cows by 
feeding corn smut in uantities, it was shown 


that they were not — by its use. I do not 
know of an feeding it to mares 
hoerent made with clover 


—~ I 
seed. . The abortion in mares running out in winter 


ie due to injestion of } we sett 
food which chills the foetus also iodey trode dow 
ripe enough to contain eeede is unfit for proguaat 


Thoroughpin—I have a mule eight years old 
that has a thoroughpin. I would like to know if 
anything can be done for it.—J. H. C., Texas. 
me 4-5) 8 54h AL, 
and a 
ee Pr h nn Pyne Fan FH much grain. 
Corn Stalks—W ould like you to tell me if feed- 
with either steel or wood 
wheels. We have a free 
Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
axle. Write for it at once. 


Not if the fodder and corn is of good quality. 
not allow too much corn. 


Heaves—I have just bought a large, good 





fifteen acre farm 

latel He has bright eyes and I feed him corn meal 
7 teen with a a = ee nes 

ful of Dr. ‘Hess’ nayre poweee. tres 


Try one ounce each of Fluid Extract of Lobelia 
jum in a quart of Fowler's solution of 
‘ul twice a day. 
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By C. O. 





N experiment at the Kansas station 

proved that calvescan be successfully 

and economically reared on skim 
milk. Three lots of ten calves each were fed 
for 150 days. One lot received skim milk, 
another lot whole milk, and the third lot 
was allowed to nurse the dams. Besides 
the skim milk, the first lot received enough 
grain to replace the fat removed in skim- 
ming the milk. The results were as follows: 


Average Average daily Cost per 
gain per gain per 100 Ibs. 
head head gain 
Skim milk... .233 pounds 1.51 pounds $2.26 
Whole milk...287 pounds 1.86 pounds 7.06 
Running with 
dams 248 pounds 1.77 pounds 4.41 


The calves fed whole milk, and those 
running with the dams, made slightly bet- 
ter gains, but on the other hand the cost 
of gain was much less for the skim milk 
calves. Furthermore, at the end of the 
154 days all the calves were placed in a 
feed lot, and the skim milk calves made 
the best gains. The effect of the change of 
feed was not so great on them as on the 
others because they were accustomed to 
eating grain. 

The cheapness of the gain in the skim 
milk lot was due to the fact that grain was 
substituted for butter-fat. The ordinary 
calf will consume in six months 2800 pounds 
of whole milk, at the rate of two gallons 
a day. This amount of milk contains 
about 112 pounds of butter-fat. Valued 
at the price of 28 cents a pound, the aver- 
age price for the last three years, the but- 
ter-fat would be worth $31.36. A calf fed 
skim milk will consume in six months: 


150 pounds whole milk at $2.00 per owt... .$ 3.00 
2800 pounds skim milk at 25 cents percwt.. 7.00 
150 pounds grain at 1 cent a poun 1.50 
Hay or pasture ‘ shéee 1.00 





Total 2s ‘ $13.50 

The figures show that it costs about 
two-fifths as much to feed a calf on skim 
milk as on whole milk. 

To be successful in growing skim milk 
calves, the proper method of feeding skim 
milk must be understood. It is important 
that the new-born calf should receive the 
first milk or the colostrum of the mother 
for the first few days. The calf needs this 
milk to properly start its digestive system 
to working. When the calf is two to three 
weeks old, according to the strength and 
health of the calf, begin substituting skim 
milk for whole milk. The change should 
be made gradually, taking about ten days 
to complete it. The amount to feed de- 

ends on the size and appetite of the calf. 
Five to six quarts a day is sufficient for the 
largest calf until it is two weeks old. After 
the change has been made to skim milk, 
as the calf grows older, gradually increase 
the amount. Ten to twelve quarts a da 

is enough for a large growing calf. It 
never pays to overfeed a calf on milk. 
Because the fat has been removed is no 
excuse for gorging the calf on skim milk. 
Protein, none of which has been removed 
from the milk in skimming, is the most im- 
portant nutrient of milk as far as the 
growing calf is concerned. The best rule 
to follow is to always keep the calf hungry. 

Most farmers stop feeding their calves 
skim milk when they are about four 
months old, but for their best develop- 
ment they should be fed until they are six 
months old. 





ECONOMY IN CALF RAISING 





LEVIN) 
When the c to skim milk is 
made the calf have access to a little 


| 
a 
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down without 
and oats, mixed half 
othy or prairie hay mixed 


alfalfa, make a ration for the calf. 
The young calf should not be allowed all 
it will eat of clover or alfalfa alone, for 


large amounts of those legumes are apt to 


ways be bright and clean. 

lished by the calves and a 

fed with the hay. 
Preventing Indigestion 

The greatest difficulty experienced in 
raising calves on skim milk is to prevent 
indigestion, commonly known as scours. 
A bad case of scours gives the calf a set- 
back from which it recovers very slowly. 
Since it is much easier to prevent scours 
than to cure them, certain precautions 
should be taken: Feed sweet, warm milk; 
do not overfeed; feed regularly; feed the 
calves individually; keep the feeding pails 
and mangers clean; keep the calf in clean 
quarters. 

The calf’s growth will be stunted if any 
of the above rules are violated. Often 
the first sign of common scours is foul- 
smelling dung. The bowels are usually 
very loose. The feed should be im- 
mediately cut to one-half the usual 
amount. For two or three days add a tea- 
spoonful per pint of milk fed of a mixture 
of one-half ounce of formalin in 15.5 
ounces of water. After two or three feed- 


is re- 
little may be 


ing periods, the milk gi may again be 
increased to the quantity. When 
a severe case of scours ap , a drench of 


three ounces of castor oil in a pint of milk 
may be given with advantage. This 
should be followed with the formalin mix- 
ture for several days. 

Over feeding is probably the greatest 
cause for the failure many farmers ex- 
perience in feeding skim milk. It may 
cause scours and other troubles that set 
the calf back for two or more months. 

Milk should be fed at the same temper- 
ature every day. If the milk is ted 
immediately after milking, and fed im- 
mediately after separation, it does not 
have to be warmed for the calf. It should 
be fed as near the temperature of 100 de- 
grees F. as possible, especially with the 
young calf. Often severe cases of scours 
develop from feeding milk cold one day 
and warm the next. 

Never feed sour milk to a calf ac- 
customed to getting sweet milk. It is 
better to miss a feed or two than to upset 
the calf’s stomach by such a change. 
Calves do fairly well on butter-milk if 
they are fed on it altogether. Any change 
in kind of milk fed should be made grad- 
ually, and the calf watched for any dis- 
orders that may arise. 





The best cure, as with most diseases, is pre- 
vention. Make sure the calf is dropped in 
a clean, disinfected stall, and do not allow 
it to come in contact with dirt or manure 
until the navel cord is dry. If possible, 
allow the calf to be dropped on pasture, 
for infection rarely occurs there. Disin 
fect the cord with a very dilute solution 
of creolin, or with zine oxide. 








“Lettin’ a little engine do the 
work on a harvester while the 
hosses just ull the thing 
around,’ al General Gin- 
ger, “is a big savin’ on hoss 





flesh and a step in farm economy.” 
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makes all your buildings lasting- 
ly weatherproof. The natural 
oils of this asphalt give it life. 


The KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams 
weathertight. Write for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers ig the world 
of asphalt and ready roofing 
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WANTS REMEDY FOR HARD 
MILKER 


“T have a good two Sw old heifer 

which has been fresh a time. Her 

teats are very small and she is an extreme- 

hard milker. Is there anything I can 

© for this trouble? Will the use of the 

teat dilator help to make her milk easier?” 
—Illinois subscriber. 

It is doubtful if the use of a dilator 
would be of any permanent benefit in 
the case of a hard milker. It is probable 
that in a cow as young as this one, age will 
overcome the tro: »le to a certain extent. 
If one were willing to sacrifice the cow 
for one season it is likely that allowing her 
to suckle a good vigorous calf or perhaps 
two of them would result in enlarging 
her teats. We have noticed nurse cows 
usually have abnormally large teats and 
have heard stockmen assign as the cause, 
the fact that they were used constantly 
to suckle large calves. 

Small teats and hard milking detract 
seriously from the value of the cow and 
it would be unwise to tuate these 
characteristics in buildmg up a dairy 
herd. It will be best to get rid of the cow 
with small teats and a tendency toward 
extremely hard milking. 


JERSEYS IN THE NORTH 

A northern Minnesota subscriber writes. 
“Please let me know about Jersey cattle. 
I want to buy some young stock if this 
breed will do well this far north. Is there 
as much money in making butter from 
Jerseys as from selling cream from the 
other breeds?” 

Jerseys will do as well in northern 
Minnesota as in any other locality. 
Eminent’s Bess, champion cow of the 
Jersey breed and for some time the 
world’s champion of any breed, was 

ised and e her record at her owner’s 
farm in the northern part of the Michigan 


insula. Perhaps the Samay Bog as 
ardy as some of the larger , but 
with the care and attention which is the 
dairy cow’s due, there should be no trouble 
because of the severity of the climate. 
To a certain extent circumstances con- 
trol the degree of profit of butter or cream 
roduction. The Jersey is the premier 
Putter cow but whether it will be more 
— to market her product in one 


orm or the other will depend upon local | 


conditions. If there is a 

at hand and no local market for the 
it will most certainly pay to sell the 
cream, or with the itions reversed, 
to make butter. The question of the 
greatest profit from a dairy herd is not 80 
much that of breed as of individual merit 
of every cow in the herd, 

Persistent use of milk scales and Bab- 
cock test will aid greatly in determining 
the producing value of each cow, and in 
the building up of a profitable -herd by 
the process of elimination. 

Predominance of given breed in a 
locality should influence the dairyman in 
the selection of his herd. It will facili- 
tate getting rid of the surplus stock and 
the securing of sires if the breed selected 
is that —_ pasdouiosics | in the com- 
munity. things ing equal, the 
dairyman should select the ca which 
is most to his personal liking. It cannot 
truthfully be said that one of the strictly 
dairy breeds is superior to another. 


near 
ter, 


You don’t have to answer advertise- 
ments even if you read them all just for 
the information you get out them. 
But if you do want to answer any that 
ap m Suecessful Farming you can do 
so knowing that you will deal with honest, 
courteous firms, 
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up the cream separator case, as 
it concerns every p ctive buy- 
er of a separator and every user 
of an inferior non ger in as few 


words as it could well be put. 


OTHER SEPARATORS SKIM 
cleaner than is possible on the 
average with vity creaming, 
and De Laval Cream Separators 
skim as much closer still than 
other separators, particularly 
under the harder conditions of 
cool milk, running heavy cream 
or separating the milk of stripper 
cows. 


OTHER SEPARATORS PRO- 


THE ABOVE HEADING SUMS 
duce a cream eee to gravity 
creaming, and De Laval cream 
is smoother, less frothy and so 
much better than the cream of 
other separators that De Laval 
made butter always scores highest 
| in every important contest. 


OTHER SEPARATORS SAVE 
time and labor over gravity set- 
ting or creaming of milk, and De 
Laval Separators by reason of 
their easier turning, greater capa- 
city, easier cleaning and easier 
handling save a great deal of time 
and labor over other separators. 


1 OTHER SEPARATORS SAVE 
their cost every year, as a rule, 
over gravity creaming, and De 
Laval Separators save their cost 
every year over other separators 
and last from ten to twenty 
| 

| 


ing and may save 
opportunity. If you 








DE LAVAL 


as superior to other 
separators as other 
separators are to 
gravity creaming 


WHY STOP HALF WAY IN BUYING 
A CREAM SEPARATOR? 


to prove every claim here made. 
ou much to 
ion’t know the nearest De Laval 
agent simply address the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co., 237 xpaire’ sh Crore 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


a for 10,000 Miles 


years, or on an average five times 
as long as other separators. 


DE LAVAL SEPARATORS COST 


a little more than other separa- 
tors, but very little, and they 
soon save that small difference 
and go on saving it every few 
months, as other separators would 
go on wasting it, for all the years 
they last. 


WHY THEN BUT HALF SOLVE 


the problem of best results and 
greatest economy in dairying by 
the purchase of an inferior separa- 
tor or go on dairying with this 
important problem but half solved 
if you are already using an in- 
ferior separator that you might 
so easily replace with a De Laval? 


THE SEASON OF GREATEST 


production is now at hand when 
all these differences count for 
most with every user who should 
have a separator and is trying to 
get along without ee No oa 
airy question is of anywhe 
near as great dollars-and-cents 
importance, 


WHY NOT SOLVE IT NOW IN 


the only sure and safe way possi- 
ble? If you haven’t a separator, 
buy a De Laval. If you have a 

r separator, replace it with a 
De Laval. If it is not convenient 
to pay cash may buy a De 
Laval on suc liberal terms that 
it 9 actually save and pay for 
itself. 


Every De Laval local agent is glad of the opportunity. 


It will cost you noth- 
give him the 


Brictson Pneumatic lires 


We now sell Brictson Pneumatic Tireson paper en 
res are Puncture- 


10,000 miles service. Brictson Pneumatic 
<anl DATS FREE tle ome 

-To le concerning 
BO a op ae pe 


Have Your Present Tires Rebuilt the BRICTSON WAY => 


If you are not in need of new tires and the fabric in your tires is still good, we can rebuild 
them the Brictson Way, give you thousands of miles additional service and make them 
, Blowout-proof Rat Ri : 


Puneture- Proof, Skid-proof, 
Gasoline 
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fic guaranteeof 


proof, Oil- proof and Gasoline-proof. 


Write today for full particulars giving dealer's name. 
THE BRICTSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Main Officed Pact: 1664 Brictson Bldg. , Brookings.S.DAK.,U.8.A. 
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BUILDING A DAIRY HERD 


By H. A. BEREMAN 





VERY little while someone writes to 
his farm paper and asks how to make 
money out i ehickens, hogs, alfalfa, 


butter, or what not. In many cases the 
inquirer wants to go into the new venture 
heavily. He has the capital; why not buy 
fifty good cows and make the dairy hustle 
for all it is worth? 

Go slow. Don’t plunge. It is better to 
be safe than sorry. Work up from small 
beginnings. Grow up with your business. 
These will prove anchors to windward. 

To illustrate this point, let me tell what 
a young structural iron worker once said 
to the writer. It was his job to walk the 
beams and girders of lofty steel skeletons 
which grew into sky-scrapers. He would 
ride a derrick load of heavy beams to a 
height of 250 feet from the ground, ste 
off on a slender thread of steel with as hae 
assurance and absence of fear as any of us 
country fellows would follow the plow. 

“How do you do it?” I asked my friend. 

“Tt’s nothing wher. you go at it right,” 
he responded. “You must work up from 
the bottom. First you do one and two- 
story work and you get so used to it that 
soon you can run around the girders at 
twenty stories without thinking about it. 
I have seen brave men who tried to go too 
fast or they tried to begin at the top. 
Nearly always they would get fear-struck 
and after becoming scared stiff they never 
would tackle another job on steel work.” 

Start Small—Grow Big 

For any one to tackle a new job is a 
fairly safe proceeding provided he is will- 
ing to start with small beginnings and work 
up. He thus learns his new business with 
a small investment and any mistakes he 
makes are not serious nor fatal. 

I have seen men who wanted to go into 
the cow business. They had money and 
enthusiasm. Up went several thousand 
dollars worth of fancy buildings! Here 
comes a carload of pedigreed stock! Order 
a blue-ribbon bull to give style to the 
barn-yard! “A good cow will give five 
gallons of milk a day. It is worth 8 cents 
a quart. That’s what we have been paying. 
At 32 cents a gallon, each cow will bring 
in $1.60 aday. Twenty cows will produce 
$32 a day. That makes $11,680 a year. 
Not a bad income, eh?”’ That’s about the 
way some of these disciples of Col. Sellers 
estimate. 

Unless he has had a lot of practical ex- 
perience, the man who starts out on that 
line is headed for trouble. 

That the reader may not feel that he is 
reading an article written by some high- 
brow dreamer or a biled-shirt clerk J would 
like to say right here that the writer made 
his living for a number of years as a prac- 
tical dairyman. He has been up against 
every slant of the cow question and has 
Aow arrived at that interesting stage where 
he knows that in spite of all that is past, 
he has a whole lot yet to learn. If he lived 
to be as old as Methusaleh, he could never 
acquire it all. Besides, the art and science 
of dairying is changing every year. 

The dairy business can be made profit- 
able or it can be made very much other- 
wise. On the whole it is a good thing for 
the average farmer in the corn belt toslowly 





increase the size of his milking herd and 
steadily extend the market for his dairy 
products. In no other way, probably, can 
he make his hi vats 4 land earn its 
proper per cent of interest ; in no other way 
can he so easily keep up the soil’s fertility; 
in no other way can he so readil and 
quickly turn his raw products of field and 
pasture into cash. 

Granting all this, the first question he 
will ask is, “how can I acquire a 
bunch of good milkers.”’” The answer is, 
buy them or raise them. 

n most cases it will be found more satis- 
factory to raise cows than to buy them. 
The man who will sell you cows generally 
holds back his best and you get the culls. 
Culls do not make good foundation stock. 
Occasionally you can pick up some good 
cows at fair prices at public sales or from 
the ew who is hard up and must sell 
quick. 

By buying at what you would probably 
consider a fancy price (say $100 to $200) a 
young, i , dairy bull, you can 
rapidly improve your herd. If he is of an 
established milking breed and strain, and 
happens to be a well-bred and prepotent 
animal, he will gradually make even a 
grade herd virtually thoroughbred. Where- 
as, if he is of that lowly type known as 
scrub, he will in a few years make a yard 
full of fine cows look like 30 cents worth 
of cannery stuff. With a good bull a farm- 
er can in time build up a profitable herd 
of milking cows. They will not be eligible 
to registry however, unless both parents 
were pedigreed. 

To more quickly develop a herd of choice 
milkers which also are eligible to registry— 
hence salable at fancy prices for b ing 
purposes—the farmer should purchase one 
or more thoroughbred cows or young 
stock in addition to the pedigreed sire. It 
costs no more to raise a pure bred animal 
than it does a scrub. Then you have a 
first-class animal worth more as a producer 
and much more when you come to sell 
him. This is one of the solutions of making 
high-priced land pay. 

CRANKY COWS AND CRANKY MEN 

The nervous man often does not think 
how hard he is bearing on with the comb 
and brush while grooming the stock. The 
nerves in some cows seems to lie very near 
to the surface. At any rate, they feel it 
when the pressure is a little harder than it 
ought to be, and they are apt to ste 
around and try to get out of the way. 
do not know how it is nor why it is, but 
anything that works on the feelings of a 
cow directly affects her milk-giving quali- 
ties. I have seen cows that had such con- 
trol over the flow of milk that you could 
not get a drop from them if everything 
was not just so. 

Cranky cows and cranky men never 
ought to be on the same farm. Bad for 
the cows and bad for the man. Makes the 
man ugly and costs him money. Makes 
the cow meaner than pusley and leads her 
to hate the sight of her master. Get cows 
about you that you like and then be kind to 
— 24 oo the highway to success.— 
E. L. V. 
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The Fuller & Johnson 





Creonoid is a pow- 
erful, non-poison- 
ous, inexpensive 
creosote product 
which is obnoxious to insects but 
not to animals or fowl. y iton 
cows to keep them from being tor- 
menied by flies. Spray in the hen- 
nery to exterminate lice. Result 
will be more eggs and more milk. 
At most dealers. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
New York Ch St.Louis 
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At least two of our experiment stations 
have demonstrated the feeding value of 
silage above that of fodder in any other 
form. The test consisted of cutting two 
rows of corn for storage in the silo, then 
cutting two as ordi fodder, continuing 
thus till the silo was é 

The fodder was run throu 
ter, and the results obtained in feeding it 
were compared with those of feeding the 
silage, dairy cows being used in the test. 
The silage yielded an average of about ten 
per cent more than the fodder in dairy pro- 
ducts, which is due very largely to the two 
facts that the silage, being more succulent 
than the fodder, promotes a heavier flow of 
milk; and that the dry, woody consistency 
of the greater part of the fodder renders 
it un table to the cows, causing them to 
refuse and waste it, while the silage is en- 
tirely consumed. 

In considering the result of these tests, 
it should be borne in mind that the fodder 
being run through a feed-cutter enhanced 
jts value considerably above that of ordi- 
nary fodder, handled in the manner it is on 
the average farm. This would give the 
si a still greater lead over the ordinary 
methods of turning fodder into roughage. 

Aside from the ten per cent gain in 
actual feed-value by turning the corn into 
silage, and the cheapness with which it is 
stored, there are additional advantages in 
favor of using thesilo. There is practicall 
no waste in feeding the silage, and it is 
easier to handle than the cumbersome fod- 
der; the refuse from the latter makes it un- 
desirable to feed in mangers, as it not only 
is difficult to clean out, but, becoming 
scattered in the stalls, it is a nuisance 
there, causing great annoyance, hard labor 
and much loss of time when the manure is 
being hauled to the fields, especially by 
spreader. 

Then, there is the loss of cow-flesh and 


ag 2 products occasioned every season by | | 
the 


armer without a silo, when the usual 
dry period, with its short pasturage, strikes 
him during the late summer and early fall. 
The silo, with its supply of succulent feed, 
would tide him over this tryi 
thus avoiding the loss and at the same 
time maintaining flesh and milk-produc- 
tion to a eae t would start his herds 
through the winter on a profitable basis, 
without the usual expense attached to put- 
ting them in a productive condition after 
the demoralizing effect of the pasture 
shortage. Practically the same results 
are realized by the use of the silo at an- 
other critical period, that of early spring. 
when the cows are tiring of the long-fed 
winter rations that they have been com- 
pelled to eat because nothing else was 
available. No matter how much of the 
tempting roughage is before 
their natural cravings at this season turn 
them toward the pasture-lands, and unless 
something of like quality is furnished them 
they invariably fall off in flesh and milk 
production through failure to consume 
sufficient feed to keep them in normal con- 
dition. It is at this critical point that the 
merit of the silo again asserts itself. With 
a supply of silage on hand, its greenness 
and succulence will so appease the spring- 
time craving of the cows for grass, that 
little or no falling-off will be noticeable, 
either in flesh or milk yield; there will be 
no break in the profits from the herd till 
the natural and inevitable increase follow- 
ing the richness and nutrition of spring 
grazing.—M. C. 
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Comfort 
Vehicles 


Our price for the splendid 
buggy illustrated below is 
$61.90. It has triple panel 
auto seat, genuine leather up- 
holstering, highest type body 
construction, triple braced 
shafts, best wheels made, full 
wrought fifth wheel, real long 
distance self oiling axle. 
Shipped from a warehouse 
near you. 

If you want to read the com- 
plete description of this and 
many other vehicle bargains, 
turn to the vehicle pages of 
our big General Catalog. 
Compare the quality and 
prices with others and re- 
member the guarantee of 
satisfaction we give you. 

If you haven’t our big 
General Catalog, simply say 
**Vehicles—65S69 on a pos- 
tal card and mail to 














REATER values than we 
have ever before been able 
to offer are shown this year 

in our complete line of Solid 
Comfort Vehicles as illustrated 
and described on the vehicle 
pages of our General Catalog. 

Our Leader, illustrated below, 
is the biggest selling buggy ever 
manufactured. More than 50,000 
are in daily use. But we offer 
equal values in other buggies, 
surreys, runabouts and spring 
wagons, Every vehicle we sell 
is guaranteed to give perfect 
satisfaction always. Our enor- 
mous vehicle business enables us 
to furnish the fullest measure of 
quality, style and workmanship, 
at prices a great deal lower than 
others ask. qa 
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CULLING THE FLOCK 


By ZALE GREEN 
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the individuality of the utilit 

fowl does not make itself muc 
manifest because it is only a fraction of 
the flock, which is itself regarded as the 
unit. This is almost unavoidable where 
poultry-keeping is a side-issue, because it 
is necessary to eliminate all possible labor. 
But even on the busiest farm, once or twice 
in its career each bird should be critically 
examined and classified. In the first ex- 
amination, at time of hatching, dwarfs and 
cripples should be culled. As soon as sex 
is detinguishable, there should be another 
examination, the young birds being placed 
in three lots, pullets worth keeping, culls, 
and cockerels. 

Too many neglect this selection of the 
culls. Some of them will only be fit for 
flesh and should be at once fattened. It 
is foolish to feed a surplus male or a de- 
formed female an unnecessary day—that 
is, they should not be kept a day longer 
than is required to get them ready i 
Bale. 

The difference between hen-cost— 
which is more than mere feed—and the 
product of the average hen is not enough 
to warrant one in keeping unproductive 
birds, so it is wisdom to give a third per- 
sonal examination when birds come to 
maturity, If at that time it is found that 
there are pullets which have received prop- 
er care but which do not begin to lay 
within a short time after the general flock 
of the same age mature, those pullets 
should also be regarded as culls and sold 
before their cost per pound equals what 
they will bring on market. “tt a pullet 
does not pay a profit over and above her 
maintenance the first year, she will never 
catch up with what she owes for board. 
She may do somewhat better the second 
season, if she matures late. This is some- 
times true in cases of retarded develop- 
ment, but it is not probable that any such 
bird ever makes up for her unprofitable 
first year. 

Get Rid of Weaklings 

No pullet will pay a profit the first year 
unless she matures naturally, so it does 
not pay to waste time coddling weaklings 
and degenerates of a utility flock. They 
will not be good for breeders and cannot 
add to profits any other way. As egg- 
machines, something has gone wrong with 
their combination, so they should be 
treated as merchants handle their unsea- 
sonable stock—got rid of at about cost, if 
necessary, rather than carried over to 
another year. 

At any and all times, dumpish hens 
should be culled out of the floc *k, for they 
are never good laye Ts. Any non- layer is 
a useless commodity, aside from the few 
males kept as breeders. 

The lazy bird which gets up late and 
retires early is also a good bird to sell. 


N“ two birds are exactly alike, but 


Except when molting or broody, there 
is no excuse for suitably fed, mature, 
healthy females taking a vacation. Their 


business is egg-production. That is the 
trait bred into them by domestication 
and any falling off from this acquired 
characteristic is a reversion toward un- 
domesticated ancestors. In the orchard, 
any tree that does not bring forth good 
fruit in reasonable quantities is either 
grafted or cut down. We can not operate 
upon the unprofitable bird but we can cull 
her out of the flock. 


After a pullet reaches maturity, she 


should produce more than twice as much 





in egg-value as she consumes in yang 
value. If she does not, she is not a 
fitable bird. The growing chicks n the 
room occu —~ by unprofitable birds, 
whether old hens or pullets. 

At the close of the hatching season, while 
the market is still brisk, the overfat birds 
should besent to market—no matter what 
their age—together with all two-year-olds 
who have not made some very exceptional 
records as breeders. 

Careful breeders of utility stock do not 
need to cull 9 and a a 
percen young females, but 
soca tl k indicates that if fifty he 
cent of the pullets had been taken out of 
the flock, the profit would have been 
greater. If the selection of breeding stock 
were more carefully made, year after year, 
there would be constant ‘improvement in 
flocks and less necessity for severe culli 
Poultrymen use as breeders hens whieh 
habitually lay eggs with ridged shells, 
wmegey y eggs, ot which fe pointed eggs, 
glob (all of which indicate some 
structural defect in the hen or some lack 
of vigor) and then wonder that weakness is 
transmitted to other generations. 

a = all sorts ¢ Sunhe as to the 
shape of the type hen and su estions 
that culling Ney Le upon such theories, 
but it is very doubtful Pe, even the best of 

these vaunted methods of discovering 

layers is a sure winner. The best rule is 
to weed out all birds that are misshapen 
all that show lack of activity and vigor, all 
that are slow to mature, all that prove 
below general average of productiveness. 
om are not needed in any poultry 
yard. 


COOPERATIVE EGG ASSOCIATION 

I received your inquiry about ourorgan- 
ization of farm women into a Cooperative 
Egg Association, and in a few words I will 
give our plans. Some of our women have 
been very successful marketing eggs on a 
city market and it is due to their success 
we are organizing. 

The Cooperative Association has for its 
object the increasing of profits to poultry 
raisers by cooperation. 

The Association seeks to attain its ob- 
jects by marketing eggs of the best possible 

uality, and by selling eggs delivered by 
the members at the highest possible prices. 

All members are subjected to the follow- 
ing regulations: Keep clean nest material 
to insure clean all eggs must be 
stamped and ay as to size and color. 

Eggs must be gathered twice a day in 
the summer. The time of delivering to 
the egg depot is to be decided by the ex- 
ecutive committee. The distance to the 
city market will determine market days. 
We do not want eggs that have arrived in 
the city on Saturday and held in express 
office over Sunday. Members must kee 


males separate from hens from May 10t 
to Nov. Ist, so eggs will be strictly infer- 
tile. 


Eggs must be delivered to egg depot in 
egg containers so as to insure no breakage. 
Also eggs are not to be exposed to hot sun, 
or dust. Something must be placed under 
egg case to break the jar of the rough roads 
if delivered in a wagon. 

Our campaign will be to sell eggs on a 
quality basis.—Mrs. Ida Gigray, Okla. 


Soft shelled eggs indicate a lack of 
lime in reach of the hens. 


oyster shell or old broken mortar. 
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TO WHITEWASH POULTRY HOUSES 

Limewash or whitewash is a very essen- 
tial thing in the poultry yard. It keeps lice 
and vermin out, makes the houses lighter 
and is an excellent disinfectant. In apply- 
ing it I use a spray foree pump. Before 
spraying, the windows should be taken out 
as well as all nesting material, and every- 
thing movable, and all cobwebs swept 
down. I attach the pump to a small barrel 
containing the whitewash and which is 
easily moved about. Two men are re- 

uired to do the work, one to pump and 
the other to handle the spray nozzle. I 
soak well every crack and crevice. It 
only requires a short time to go over a 
good sized house and the cost is very little. 

Very many readers of this item will no 
doubt want to know how to prepare a 
whitewash for this purpose so I will tell 
how I prepare my wash. I slack in boiling 
water one-half bushel of unslacked lime, 
keeping it just fairly covered with water 
during the process of slacking. I then add 
to this a peck of common salt dissolved in 
boiling water, three pounds of ground 
boiled rice in water to a thin paste, one- 
half pound of Spanish whiting and a pound 
of clear glue dissolved in hot water. I 
thoroughly mix these ingredients together, 
strain and apply to the building when as 
hot as ible. The glue and rice may be 
omitted from the mixture, but I find that 
if they are used the wash will stick better 
and will not peel off. 

I also go over my brooders, brood coops 
and colony houses often during the hot 
months, and by so doing have little or no 
trouble with lice and mites. And, besides, 
the chicks are kept in good health. I also 
make a whitewash for outside work, apply- 
ing it to the yards, houses and fences. 
This gives them a very neat appearance, 
lasts well and costs very little —A. E. V. 


BLACK-HEAD 

Black-head is a disease very common in 
young and old turkeys, and also in young 
chickens. In turkey flocks, especially, 
there is enormous loss from this disease 
every year. The first a of the 
disease in young turkeys chickens are 
drooping wings and dull oy = the 
same as birds which have lice. Usuall 
the head and neck is drawn into the 
shoulders more or less, and the head also 
turns a bluish color, which changes to a 
black after death, from whence it derives 
its name. Slight diarrhoea always ac- 
companies these erm age x - 
mortem examination show 
white sunken ts on the liver, and 

ix is considerably swollen. 

symptoms in old birds are the same 
as in young. There is no known cure for 
this disease. The germ lives in the ground, 
and is always more virulent in wet sea- 
sons than during dry seasons. As a 
means of prevention, no chicks or turkeys 
should be raised on the ground for a few 
years. It should be cultivated and crop- 
ped for a few years, and receive a liberal 
application of air-slaked lime ious to 
each cultivation. Never f mash or 
grain on the infested ground, but feed it in 
troughs or pans so that the birds 
cannot get on it with their feet. The mud 
and dirt adhering to the feet of the birds is 
sure to contain germs, and if they walk 
over the food the germs will be mixed with 
it and taken into the system. A from 
discontinuing raising turkeys for a few 
years, no satisfactory method of prevent- 
ing the disease has yet been discovered. 
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and you can see the improvement in your chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys almost from the first feeding. 
This is a reliable and inex @ poultry remedy. 
A 10 cent can of 


| Merry War Powdered], 


is enough for 50 galions of feed or drinking water. 
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You'll be surprised at how easy and 
simple it is to prevent and control 
certain disorders which cause such a 
high death rate among both chicks 
and grown fowls—White Diarrhoea, 

hoea from Indigestion, Cholera, 
Roup, Limberneck, Gapes and Worms. 


It’s No Trouble At 
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HERE ie no question but that the 

fear of high cost of operation keeps 

many a farmer from buying a motor 
car. Tales told by town and city car 
owners, who hire all work done on the 
car, even to washing and polishing, tend 
to discourage farmers. The average farm- 
er does not consider that because of his 
familiarity with machinery he is more 
competent to handle, care for and repair 
a motor car than the town and city man 
who, very likely, has no knowledge of 
machinery, therefore must hire every little 
job done. Perhaps, too, the average 
aah merchant and townsman is less 
inclined to tackle a job that will dirty his 
hands than the farmer. 

The present and only car I have owned 
will soon have been five years in m 
poseession. Somehow, I feel that this 
nearly five years of experience with a car 
permits me to speak of motor cars with 
experience. On the first day of Novem- 
ber, 1909, I paid $1,425 for a five passen- 
ger, thirty horsepower car that has given 
me uniform satliinctary service since. Be- 
ing an average Kansas farmer, I have no 
money to spend on luxuries and nothing 
to pay out for labor that can as well be 
done on the farm. 

The Cost of Repairs 

With the car in my possession, I deter- 
mined to learn it and to pay out for its 
upkeep only what was necessary. When 
a repair is necessary I send direct to the 
Kansas City branch for it and make the 
replacement myself. During the four and 
one-half years of actual use of the car it 
has been necessary to put in two new rear 
axle shafts, a new drive pinion and an 
intermediate gear wheel, as well as the 
main transmission shaft bushings. All 
this replacement I have done myself, at 
a cost only of time necessary to do it. 
It took me longer, of course, to do this 
work than an experienced garage hand, 
but it was done during stormy times, with 
little interference with the work on the 
farm. A new clutch was put in the second 
year the car was in use, but this was a 
company replacement, at half price, the 
original clutch not proving what it should 
be, and as the company seemed di 
to do the fair thing, they put an improved 
clutch in at one-half price rather than to 
have an unsatisfactory piece of work on 
the road. On the same basis, improved 
and adjustable push rods were furnished, 
but I put these in myself when I had the 
engine down to clean it of carbon. Last 
summer the coil box gave trouble and it 
was necessary to exchange this for a new 
one, which the company did on a basis 
of one-half the cost of a new coil, with 
the old coil returned to them. This com- 
pletes the list of repairs it has been neces- 
sary to buy during the four and one-half 
years the machine has been in actual use, 
and the car is now in perfect trim for 
another season’s work. ‘Tires and tubes 
are not included in the list of repairs but 
are taken account of in the running ex- 
pense. 

Living some distance from town, our 
car is used at times when the roads are 
not in the best of condition. Going on 


the theory that cars are made to be used, 
I do not stand back for a little mud or 
for rough, rutty roads. The machine was 





UP-KEEP OF THE CAR 


By H. C. HATCH 


bought for business as well as for pleasure. 
Not having a driving team, it is used as 
a saver of horses—to prevent the use of 
work teams on the roads. I often make 
the trip to town, loaded down with cases 
filled with eggs, when the roads are such 
that the intermediate gear must be used 
most of the way. The intermediate gear 
is there for use when the pulling is too 
hard for high gear, and I do not drive 
work horses to town just because the 
roads are too muddy to permit driving 
on “high” most of the way. I can make 
ten to twelve miles an hour on “inter- 
mediate” without overheating the ine 
or otherwise harming the machinds ‘ie 
cause I travel over any and all roads, 
except when absolutely out of the ques- 
tion to use a car, I do not make the mileage 
from gasoline that those do who travel 
only when the roads are good. A basis 
of ten miles to a gallon, for year around 
use, I consider conservative. When the 
roads are good I can make eighteen to 
twenty miles to the gallon, but it would 
not be right to figure that as the mileage 
because it is possible to do that well at 
times. When the sixty gallon tank is 
filled, the mileage of the car is set down 
according to the reading of the 2 oo 
ometer. When the tank is emptied the 
speedometer is again read and the mileage 
per gallon is figured. As gasoline evapo- 
rates and wastes in other ways, it is im- 

»ssible to make use of all you pay for, 

ut as you pay for it, it is only fair that 
the entire cost of gasoline be figured, 
waste as well as what is actually used. 
Figured in this way, a ten mile to the 
gallon estimate is not far wrong, partic- 
ularly if all sorts of roads are negotiated. 

Tires and Tubes 


Tires and tubes dre now cheaper than 
ever before. A 3% by 32 tire can now 
be bought for around $16, with regular 
3,500 mile guarantee. The second year 
I owned the car a new tire was bought, 
which then cost me $28.50. This was not 
the high point, however, as a few weeks 
later the price soared to over $32, or 
practically double what it is now. Crude 
rubber is now very low in price, conse- 
quently tires and tubes are much cheaper, 
as well as averaging better, since there 
is not the incentive to adulterate or use 
second hand rubber, as there is when the 
product is high. A good quality of oil 
is likewise cheaper than it was three and 
four years ago. One can buy oil very 
cheap now, but it is cheap oil. I find that 
a grade costing around 50 cents a 
is really cheaper, mileage and real lubri- 
cation considered, than a poor oil that 
may be bought as low as 30 cents or Jess. 
oa = “o> bo it will cost to travel 

miles with the average 5 passenger 
car, with the roads in average cna. 
Ten gallons of gasoline will cost $1.40. 
Wear and tear on the tires will average 
2 cents a mile, or $2.00 for the 100 miles. 
Oil and grease to make the 100 miles will 
cost about 25 cents more, making a total 
of $3.65 for gasoline, tires, oil and grease 
to travel the 100 miles. This takes no 
account of repairs or wear and tear on 
the machine. If the machine is well taken 
care of, however, and the few repairs 
needed by the machine that is well cared 
for are installed by the owner himself, 
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thus —-a: the garage bill that is often 
exorbitant, the cost of running 100 miles 
need be no more than $5.00, or 5 cents a 
mile. On the whole, for the farmer’s car, 
taken care of by the farmer himself, -1 
think that an estimate of 5 cents a mile is 
not one bit too high or too lew. This 
means 1 cent per mile per passenger, a 
cheap rate for transportation. One can- 
not do it for less with a driving team, 
considering the high cost of hay and grain 
the team will eat. This is not all; with 
account taken of the extra time ‘saved 
by the car, the cost of traveling by motor 
car is lowered still more, for a farmer's 
time is worth money, and just when time 
on the farm is worth the most the car 
runs the best and the roads are likely 
to be best. Notice that I speak of the 
use of the car purely from a business 
standpoint, as a means of transportation 
of five passengers or their equivalent in 
weight of farm produce. Vhat it ac- 
complishes in a business way jt surpasses 
as a pleasure vehicle. With the car, trips 
will made that would not be under- 
taken with a team, such as going some 
distance across country to visit relatives 
and friends or to town in the evening to 
attend an entertainment. All this is 
possible regardless of the horses or the 
work they must do. After nearly five 
years of experience, I am convinced that 
the medium priced | ear, of standard 
make, will “break up” no farmer who has 
the ready money with which to Fas it. 
The cost of operation is reall than 
I figured it would be before buying the 
car. 


BUSINESS APPLIED TO FARMING 
Continued from page 4 


rofit on another hand at work, get him. 
f'found that we could not afford to drop 
work in order to get something to mar- 
ket, but I couldn't break my rule, so I 
hired other help. The stuff went to mar- 
ket, however. 

I wintered fifteen lambs the first winter. 
In the spring I wondered if I had madetheir 
keep. Tt started to study profits and losses 
according to lamb literature. The next 
fall I fattened the lambs and hustled chen 
into market. 

Starts the Book-farming Fever 

The neighbors smile about my hobby, as 
they call it. When I vamos f the “iret 
sweet corn of the season by using an earlier 
variety, and when I had the earliest to- 
matoes by thinning out, both of which 
ideas came from books, they ceased to 
grin. Now they have the fever. 

Do not misunderstand me. 
advocate ‘oe ¢ ust as soon as the green 
turns red, or when the lambs are four 
weeks old, or any other freakish ideas. 
You and I both have to settle when the 
most profitable time for selling arrives 
each year and for every article. ainly, 
I am no extremist. ork out your best 
time for profitable disposal of all farm 
products, but when you are ready to sell 
and have something to sell, sell it. A 


I do not 


dollar in the pocket is worth two dollars 
worth of fruit that goes to waste because 
of a few day’s carelessness. Getting the 
products ready for market is not the 
whole battle. 
big job. 


Getting them sold is the 








Bringing in the Sheaves 
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Tom Profit Discusses Blades | 
—like a pocket knife that a fellow 
can tote around for years, an’ love { 
because it’s old an’ tried an’ true. 
I like to Anow that the steel in the blades arse 
is a stayer an’ a good reliable bit of metal. Junior 
I’ve carried a Keen Kutter Pocket Knife sor 
now for ten year an’ it’s a good bit wom ae 
from a good many rubs—but even ten package 
years hasn’t rubbed the gumyption out of my Dlades 
KEEN KUTTER ** 
knife. "Bout five year ago I started to 
usin’ a Keen Kutter Junior Safety Razor 
an’ now I wouldn’t use any other kind for 
hire. No, sir! I keep my blades as sharp 
as frost on a Keen Kutter Automatic 
Stropper an’ there’s no man wears a smoother aoe 
face than Ido. He couddn’t. Keen Kutter wor 
blades, knife or safety, are right. If they rast 
ain’t, the dealer is authorized to hand back PtH} 
the price. But pone ruther haves 
the blades. Yes, sirl 
re kaete ta 
price $135 . . 
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On Farms Where Efficiency Rules 


— where progressiveness marks every feature of 
equipment and method—you will find the build- 
ings covered, once and forever, with 
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“The Roll of Honor” 


A roofing of everlasting, pliable stone, made of pure Asbestos and 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt. 
perishable buildings. Requires no paint or other protection. No 
maintenance cost. 
buildings cool in summer, 
warm in winter. 
——. fire protection. 


A perfect protection for otherwise 
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AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS |Keep YourHogs 


Continued from page 5 


real estater. Educational work towards a 
more mixed, or live stock, system of farm- 
ing is fast gaining headway and the build- 
ing and operation of packing plants is 
turning more and more grain from the 
elevators to the production of live stock 
in spite of the tremendous handicaps of 
the live stock farmer in the Canadian West. 

Oats, barley and flax are also big items 
of Canadian fields. The oat crop of the 
three prairie provinces for 1913 aggregated 
242,413,000 bushels; barley 31,060,000, 
and flax over 17,000,000 bushels. 
latter two crops sell in Minneapolis in 
considerable quantities in spite o! i 
as the difference in prices and grading are 
too much in our favor to stem the flow 
this way. When the farmers are better 
organized in the new Canada there will 
be more of this grain marketed here, as I 
know of one case where an Alberta farmer 


who was offered 89 cents per bushel for his | this 


barley at his home elevator received $1.25 
in Mmneapolis for a load after he had sent 
a sample to a dealer there. Cooperative 
work on the part of these farmers would 
bring considerable more of this grain 
across the border. The Scotch and English 
markets are after this ) ve , ayn Li 
malti , and judging from the 
prohibition drift on this side will get this 
trade for the most part as far as the future 
is concerned. 
The Live Stock Situation 

Now for the meat situation. This 
should interest every farmer in the United 
States who raises live stock, especially if 
he raises pure-bred live stock that can be 
registered in Canada, for it is going to put 
a lot of good hard Canadian dollars in 
their pockets. In fact, the live stock situ- 
ation is all in our favor. Canada is really 
shorter of live stock than we are down here 
in fact, all classes of live stock, cially 
cattle, are needed in Canada, and essen- 
tially Western Canada where the Canadian 
competition (?) is to develop in all lines but 
dairying and some gardening and fruit 

rowing in Ontario. You cannot imagine 
ow badly Canada really needs live stock! 
A former Chicago live stock commission 
man, who has been in the game practically 
all his life until retiring to an Alberta farm 
last year, recently told me that he never 
saw the cattle situation so low, and that he 
expected record prices that would ecli 
even the high Chicago marks of 1912. He 
had travelled hundreds of miles last fall 
to attend sales where he knew stock cattle 
were to be sold, but had stood aside with- 
out offering a bid while clamoring settlers 
bought common she stuff at record prices. 
Any United States farmers who have taken 
seriously this “free cattle’ scare some 
politicians have talked, should remember 
that the Chicago packers have the cattle 
producing sections of the world covered 
and no matter whether the duty is free 
or one hundred per cent, cattle are always 
going to remain high, both on the hoof 
and on the table. Canada is certainly the 
last place from which the fear of competi- 
tion need come. Letting down the — 
to Canadian cattle last fall skimmed off all 
the surplus Canadian cattle and brought 
them to our higher markets. Many cattle 
were sacrificed in this rush to kill the goose 
that would have laid the golden eggs for 
Canadian farmers and now |the country 
needs these cattle back there and will have 
to buy them on this side or spend years in 
getting back where they were before. The 
Canadian range is as much a thing of the 
past as it is here, though a few old timers 
who made millions in real estate as a side 
issue to the cattle business can still c 
fairly large bunches of cattle and hold con- 
siderable grass land. Their days are num- 
bered, however. 
Possibilities for Sheep Raising 

There is a possibility that the future 
will develop a sheep industry in the Cana- 
dian West that will compete forour market, 


There is a much stfonger chance for this 
than for ee ious in the way of 
tted cattle markets. The prairies are 
, high, and have millions of acres of land 
that should produce mutton and wool, and 
already many flocks of several thousand 
bes eee eed oe 
uction entire Domin- 
ion, however, at present is only equal to 
the product of one of our range sheep 
states, bet se 5 _ The governments of 
provinces an pen ape ne 


ing alo 
ese | the lines of en ing mutton —e 
production and the Gorasna, in southern 
tariffs, | Alberta, are already very successful in 


handling the ind ull 
om these Bieh, Sy in the foothills of 


berta, Saskatchewan 
during the fall of 1912. These came 
flocks of 3,000 to 20,000, and 
were a8 many more b 
vinces of the West year. 

We have no competition from the north 
in the way of pork and will not 
for years, if ever. Our “cholera’”’ hogs are 
frowned upon by the canny Canadian, 
ag ow ng Fay tine of thirty / days = 
the er _— of a grea 
field for our corn rooters until years 
after we have this dread disease 
from our Hae a icans * 
want our , a8 no type or yet 
developed quite fit into the scheme of 
farming in the Canadian West. 

The Poultry Question 

The poultry and egg business brings the 
money a maya ey furnish- 
ing most the eggs n above pro- 
duction of western Canuck cluckers. In 
1912 we exported to Canada over eight 
and a half million dozen of valued at 
nearly $2,000,000. An angle of the egg 
business which very few seem to under- 
stand is the awful “‘fact’’ that our markets 
are being “flooded” with eggs from China, 
and I hear many complaints among Iowa 
farmers ~~ a on is mens the 
bottom out of the egg business i 

if wil 


i) 


China eggs to come in free”’. Peg 
recall the newspaper reports of thi 
“flood” of China eggs, you will note that 
they arrived at Vancouver, C Per- 
haps you wondered at this fact of for 
United States markets docking at Cana- 
dian ports. The ship subsidy istheanswer; 
every ship coming to a Canadian port with 
cargo receives a large subsidy, the amount 
in the case of these ships being about 
$14,000 per cargo, I have been told by 
rather authoritative men. A subsidy is 
given by the British Columbia govern- 
ment and also by the Dominion govern- 
ment. Thus these China cage are able 
to get a low enough water freight rate 
from the subsidized line to allow them to 
be reshippe i to Seattle, Portland and San 
Francisco for competition with our own 
hen fruit. It is only when cass are at an 
abnormal price, as last fall when they 
were 90 cents dozen in New York and 
75 cents on the coast, that eggs can be 
shipped directly to our ports to com 
with our hens. Even then strictly fresh 
eggs cannot be brought across for this 
competition, as the weeks on the water 
travelling through semi-tropical waters 
will not allow a fresh egg competition, 
many of the first cargo being dumped into 


“ITY | the bay at ’Frisco by the food inspectors 


upon arrival. Canned eggs can be brought 
from China, however, and compete with 
the products of our farms. Whether this 
oy oy will be answered by our farm- 
ers by improving their grade of market 
or not remains for to answer. 





ou producers who are worried by the 
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prospect of Canadian competition should 
take a jeaf or two from the note books of 
the fruit growers of the Pacific slope. Their 
cooperative organizations are probably 
- as there are anywhere in the 

, even in Denmark, and in spite of 
srotertive walls built around the fruit 
growers of British Columbia and Ontario 
to protect the farmers of Canada from 
“Yankee business methods,” these coast 
fruit growers take the markets away from 
the producers across the line and leave the 
Canadian fruits to rot on the vines and 
trees. There are more Yakima Valley 


apples, Californi sdaett suithe nick Peaks 
es and pears 
in the my ary epee meee 


of, even by farmers of the Middle Western 
states. e orange bill i by Canadians 
to our coast growers for the first seven 
months of the year ending Jan , 1913, 
amounted to over a n ‘a half 
dollars. The prune bill for a similar period 
to the beginning of 1914, amounted to over 
a half million do 4 

Horses and dairy stock are fields for 
United States farmers; already a big busi- 
ness in Percheron horses and dairy cattle 
has been built up. The New d 
states and New York have had this dairy 
cattle business in the past, but the Middle 
West is certain to get a lot of business in 
the prairie provinces in the future, as 
ae op live stock enter duty free ‘and 
reight rates on this class of live stock are 
very low. The American emigration to 
the Canadian West the past decade has 
built up a demand for the Percheron horse 
where heretofore only the Clydesdale was 
looked upon with favor by the Scotch 
and Canadians settled there. The United 
States has the Percheron stock and is get- 
ting this market, our heavy importations 
from France the past twenty years making 
the Central West the Percheron paradise 
of the world, rather than France, ago 
original home of this popular breed of 
drafter. 

Eastern dairymen are making consider- 
able complaint about competition from 
Canadian dairies since the new tariff went 
into effect. On the other coast, we find 
that Vancouver and many of the Pacific 
Canadian cities are getting milk and 
cream from Seattle, and other 
points; furthermore, "they have been doing 
this for some time. Naturally, the busi- 
ness of the west coast does not balance 
the Ontario business with our cities like 
New York, Buffalo, Boston, and smaller 


centers where the greatest market 
of the world lies at the door o the pro- 
vinces of and Ontario ae dairy- 
ing has been the chief ind for more 
than a century, and farming is g more 
and more built’ around the dairy cow. 


Canadian grain 
which our echo need have any fear at 
all, it seems to me, after looking over the 
situation from all angles; even then only 
the northwestern grain states—the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota—can be hurt at all, 


and I am certain that the warnings these | | 


states have had from the reciprocity talk 
started by the Taft administration will 
have enabled these straight farmers 
to shift their crop systems before we do 
t free Canadian grain, which we un- 
doubtedly will before many more years, 
and give those states gee | yd 
through live stock, or Lag 
than they have enjoyed in as 
this Canadian grain scare is atten more 


system arming 
that will build up the farms for future 
generations when this country will be 
supporting a billion people instead of a 
mere hun million, it is a good thing. 
Let it come; our advantages will far over- 
balanee the disadvantages of trade with 
Canada. 





















is the only item for | 
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The greatest single factor 
in putting “Truth” into 
advertising has been the 
“Square Deal” idea first 
used by the farm papers. 


But today the “Truth” idea has spread so that it now permeates 
all advertising everywhere—all business everywhere. As a result 
we see a growing confidence in manufactured products and their 
advertising—a confidence that insures more value to the consumer 
and lessened selling cost to the manufacturer. 


Foremost in the fight which has brought about this revolution 
stand the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, whose emblem 
is shown above. If you are a business man, interested in the 
manufacture, distribution, or selling of commodities of any nature, 
you should attend the Tenth Annual Convention ofthe A. A.C. of A. at 


TORONTO 


June 21-25, 1914 


At this Convention you will hear the problems of distribution, mer- 
chandising, salesmanship and advertising discussed by able and 
successful business men, in a series of open meetings. More than 
this you will see, in dozens of exhibits, just how others have over- 
come the same difficulties that confront you—you will find definite 
suggestions for your business. 


These meetings and exhibits will thus cover the questions of chief 
interest to the 10,000 business men comprising the 140 clubs of the 
A. A. C. of A.—your own problems included. 


Edward Mott Woolley, the famous writer on business topics, has 
written a booklet entitled, “The Story of Toronto.” This describes 
n a forceful, intensely interesting manner, the wonderful work the 
A. A. C. of A. are doing for clean advertising and square business 
methods, and the significance and importarice of the Toronto Con- 
vention. This booklet will be sent free to all business men asking 
for it on their business stationery—together with detailed facts as 
to the covention program and rates for accomodations. 


Address Convention Bureau 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


TORONTO CANADA 
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Des Moines, lowa - - = John A Earl, President 
Twelve Weeks Summer Quarter, May 25 to August 14. Divided inte two terms of Six Weeks Each. 
a i oer eect a i aa 

and to the requirements of new law. 
wiih Pempmanp.aetaceving, Typewrtona, Opatory Hane Th. = 
tutering in all subjects required for college entrance. The regular college faculty will work 


Examinations for uniform county certificate at the , June 24-26 and July 29-31 for teachers 
from any part of Iowa. Modern rooms, $1.25. Board $3 Tuition $2.00 a week. Enter any day. 


Write to DEAN D. E. CLOYD, Des Moines College, Des Moings, lowa. 























COLORADO IRRIGATED FARM 


the money in other busi- tls racer eapply with perpetual water Inexhaust- 
i ae with tual water rights, secure 

etic ir ee at pee pow and water. ‘The farm is 34 mile 

home of an. town with church, schools, bank,ete. Ideal 


* the 
famous pea-fed hogs and lambs that top the | climate, good for lung trouble. Willsell this 80 
. cheap if taken immediately. —k. P. MeVey, Romeo, Cole, 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 











This 4 rtment of Letters and Comments » 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. 
of the views herein ex by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do aot ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We a ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





HAS TAX PLAN 

Now the legislature should enact a law 
that all notes, bonds, stocks, certificates of deposit 
and all en ty ot must have the assessor's 
stamp annually be any interest or dividends 
would be paid to the holders of them, in fact void- 
able unless they are stamped, would that not re- 
medy the opposition to levying of personal tax? 
Would not such a law expose most personal pro- 
perty? It is not the change of levying taxes so 
much as the economic administration of affairs. 
The expenditure of Governmental, State, Munici- 

jm tax amounts, it is said, to $40 per capita. 

rogressive reforms at the present time are so 

sant that, a 7— at ~~ 9 -five years of age is out 
of date.—G. 8. Homes, Ill. 

Comment: This plan would catch the personal 
paper all right but only that which is not used in 
trading. It would &@ nuisance to hunt up the 
assessor daily to get — deposits O K'd or ony 
trades in stocks and bo It would not cate 
diamonds, and all other classes of personal prop- 
erty usually hid.—Editor. 


RURAL SCHOOL CONDITIONS 

I noted in a winter issue of Successful Farming 
an extract from an address of former Governor 
Stubbs of Kansas before the legislature of that state 
in 1911. The article is all too true, and at first 
glance one is led to believe the rural communities 
all to blame for the nt conditions, and they 
may possibly be in Kansas, but here in_ central 
Illinois we have another story to tell. While I 
have not all the inside facts there are some thi 
that stand out so plain that he who runs ma 

There seem to be two standards of education set 
up; one for the country school and one for the city 
school. Our city schools will not employ a teacher 
unless he or she has taught at least two years in 
the country, and at first hand this might seem to be 
a compliment to the country school, yet on the 
other hand we see in almost every country school an 
inexperienced young girl, “most always a girl” 
ensconced as teacher. This same girl might apply 
for a position in a gv school what would be 
their answer? We employ only experienced 
teachers.” Now is it fair that the rural school 
should be utilized as a training school to fit young 
inexperienced teachers for the city? 

It is true that rural school boards as a rule are a 
little tight when it comes to salaries, but even if 
salaries were equal in both city and country the 
existing conditions would still be the same. Who 
is to blame? Our teachers all pass the same exam- 
inations under the county superintendent, and yet 
he will not allow an inexperienced teacher to teach 
in the city, (or is it the fault of the city board?) and 
consequently the inexperienced teacher is thrown 
into the country for a two year's training. This is 
one of the worst faults of our rural school boards. 
They should set the same standard as the city, 





then we would have better schools, the teachers 
would take a greater interest in the pupils and the 
community and the schools on all lines would be 
greatly benefited. I hope these few remarks may 
cause some of our school boards to sit up and think. 


—W. I. Smith, Il. 


QUESTIONABLE BANKING IN CANADA 


The banks here charge eight per cent to fifteen 
yer cent for money and at that an ordinary farmer 
f asn't much chance to get any. noticed an inter- 


view a few days ago in which a large wholesale 
dealer said he considered the banks almost wholly 
responsible for the hard times here because they 

charged such a high rate of interest and backed the 
real estate men in the boom, then shut down on 
money when farmers most needed it. The methods 
of the banks themselves are surely of the most 
questionable character and a farmer cannot expect 
justice from courts here when he comes in contact 
with a bank. We have had examples of that in our 
own community the past winter. Here is a quota- 
tion from a letter on this subject; “‘A man put $350 
in the bank for his summer's living expenses. He 
owed the bank $400. They transferred the ac- 
count to an endorsement on the note they held, 
which was not due fora month. He had written 
some checks on the account and they were pro- 
tested. When he went to see what was wrong, he 
had no money at all to his credit and it cost him $15 
on pootented, checks. This was my father's ex- 
perience and one of my brothers had a similar one, 
only he didn't owe the bank, but they held the notes 
for collection.”” Now, such practices are illegal, but 
if a farmer has no money he can't go to law, asit is 
too expensive; besides, he usually loses. Farmers 
will have nothing to do with a bank if they can help 
it. In our town, the owner of the mill owed the 
bank, and they took wheat he had stored for a 
farmer—or rather persuaded him to sell it. Last 
winter the farmer sued for recovery of money due 
and lost his case. How is that for justice? here 
was no question about the ownership of wheat, as 
the farmer held the storage tickets. he judge held 
that the elevator man and bank should protect 
themselves. This same mill was taken over by a 


to the mill The 
of Directors has over the books the 
winter and found the bank kept back from $5.00 


A few weeks ago a fine cat 
and was gone a Sgt I noticed one 
day some distance from the house surrounded b 


found that the pose fellow hod bis fore lax eouek 
ound ti poor ore t 
in a steel trap and had TD Such oes tees 
chain no ae _- e been in that trap 
at least a wee in fact that his foot was 
const setted of ond to be cut off. He was out 


WAL Ags Fh yd BS 
several days. He is doing well on legs, but 
his usefulneds as a ratter is gone. I think a law 
should be passed forbidding not only 
but against the sale of them. I think, Mr. itor, 
could you have seen this case, you would have re- 
fused ever afterwards to carry “ads.” 
Now as I said before, I am not going to fall out with 
scription A. ©. Thomas, Mins 


scription.—. 


PRAISES THE FANNI FANNING MILL 


made. 
seed cleaner. The cost is very little when a few 
i Heaton, Iowa. 





FARM CREDITS 

Will you permit me to express through the 
columns d your excellent journal a few thoughts 
on the subject of farm credits? I have not seen 
a copy of the bills, but have seen a statement con- 
taining an explanation of their provisions. The 
seem to me to fall far short of such a law as 
think we 

Farmers who own their farms are all right, and 
can take care of themselves without conten legis- 
lation, but the » seme man who is Sabitees t to 
become a farm nds the present price of land, 
coupled with the present rate of interest on the 
deferred payments, —— I me purchase of a farm 
an almost hopeless 

We should get a - Phy ‘which the Government 
was authori to issue its own bonds, and make 
the interest rate as low as possible. ree and one- 
half per cent rey 4 and a loan of eighty per cent 
of the value of the land with fifty years in which to 
complete the payments, with option to make 
tial ents upon each ann interest pay 
would enable steady, industrious young men to buy 
farms of eighty acres with a good prospect of paying 
out on them 

No one should be permitted to borrow this money 
who already owns fan d to the amount of eighty 
acres or in excess thereof; neither should anyone 
be permitted to buy more than eighty acres of first 
class land, one hun twenty seco 
ete., the object of the law being to locate a good 
farmer upon each eighty acres of good lan land, and 
thereby encourage more intensive cultivation, re- 
sulting in increased acre uction. 
of good ey in a republic is to eliminate the 
parasites, to keep all of our citizens em at 
remunerative wages, and establish eq re- 
lations between producer and consumer. I am 
sixty-five years old and have been a farmer all my 
a. < a elose student of political economy.— 


WHY HE QUIT CATTLE -4y-¢= 

I saw in the April Successful We be bu ye 
editorial the q 
Quit?” As the answer to that wig be is very 
— to - I wou I would enlighten i 

ttle on the subject and perhaps you might Pp 
in removing the evils that are at the bottom of it 
The answer is, the risk is too great. 





I know pataeinallly of several instances, one in 


particular—a married man farmi his 
le- 


and uniform market and different plan of 
elling. just so long will the number of cattle feeders 


ai ka 
gat heed wok anime, sneer 
feeding cattle is to raise them, but there are objeo- 
tions to that. First, it takes lots of cows to raise 
a herd of cattle, and after the calves are weaned 


sr ge oO AR, peg hed mn ge = Fg 

force little ehildren ride a number of miles in 
onder to get enough pupils to ake the school worth 
good and the ve- 

hicles the very wided with ample shelter 
in case of storm. But how many rural communities 
are thickly settled <> within, say, a radius of 
three miles to provide pupils enough to make such 
a school worth while? I am open to conviction but 
have passed through a little e nce, having to 
ree eo a eas four miles dis- 
tant—having to walk one mile of that distance 
except ten weeks in =e, when walking would 


have been ferable as ht thus have kept 
warm ot lenat. Why ie it chat the farmer will noe 
oe = om anything either for or against?—Mrs. 

8. L. Elberfeld, Mass. 


TROUBLES OF THE PIONEER 


I want to ask that you make just as aggressive 
or Se See Ts as you can to get some kind 
of an agricultural k law passed at next session 
of Congress. We certainly do need redress in some 
form or other a the money sharks and bankers 
in Oklahoma, I think just aposs the same con- 
ditions exist in most of the th, especially in the 
thinly settled and poorer parts of it. We are up 
against this condition here. Now I know the in- 
terest I pay is not the exception. I have a loan on 
my farm. It cost me twenty-one per cent to get 
it the first year, cash down. The bank here refused 
to take the $700,000 the government offered them 
for six months at two per cent, siving at << 


excuse that they had all the m ep nese 
Only one bank has taken any. Tt only sonen. 
— have turned down that money, I have 


one hundred — thirty-five dollars 


to get it, yet people who have been here for a great 
many years manage to get from the bank enough 
money to tide them over in some way, by paying 


from thirteen to twenty-five cent. I have not 
been able to get it at that. you will make the 
fight with your paper you will 4 doing the greatest 


thing you can possib’ do to help lower the cost of 
living we hear so much about now. The rand 
settled countries only want to given a 
chance to show what they can do toward producing 
Cis can, enly be Gioey Som Seo eee 

~~ tt Ta | McCurdy, Okia. 
Comment: This is 





A man with a family and rather small 
would rather sell his corn than feed it, thinking “A 
bird in hand is worth two in a bush.” P'Verlestindn, 
a farmer decides to feed his corn to cattle. 


and io ar 

money, corn, and labor. uch of this so-called 
poor market is aye ly a steal. A commission 
man will take his cattle al with others to sell. 


Perhaps one man is a large feeder and the com- 
mission man wants his trade. He will say to the 
bidder, when he sells the large feeder’s cattle, “Now 
gentlemen, bid upon these cattle and I will let you 





farmers’ company to prevent a mortgage being fore- 


so the small feeder 


have those big cattle cheap,” 


he spoke so plainly and hope that good seed be 
sown in wish of your humble 
servant. “ are the merciful for they shall 


obtain mercy.” —Mrs. P. C. Gart, Mo. 


Mr. C. be Davis’ pega ie Re Dat hee ba oon ue 
= RY _ Suits me exactly.—J 
arker 





























HOW TO KNOW COMMON BIRDS 


HE bird-destroying propensities 
of farm dwellers have been great- 
ly checked during the past few 
years, as farmers and their boys have 
learned the value of most song birds 
to the farm. In a general way nearly 
every farmer knows, and teaches his 
children, that the birds are their friends; 
that they destroy insects, weed seeds 
and vermin to such an extent that if 
the birds were exterminated very little 
grain or fruit could be produced, or 
trees grown, because the enemies of 
vegetation, now eaten by the birds 
would go on multiplying and living off 
the plants the farmer is trying to raise. 
e United States government, most 
of the state governments, various socie- 
ties organized to protect bird life, the 
agricultural papers and magazines, lec- 
turers and many other educational 
influences have combined to spread the 
knowledge of the economie value of 
birds, to ve that it pays to protect 
them, and that it is nothing less than 
wicked folly for farmers to permit the 
birds on the farm to be destroyed. 
One of the greatest difficulties of this 
work has been to teach people begin- 
ning to take interest in birds, particu- 
larly boys and girls, how to identif 
the various species, to know the bi 
most deserving of protection and encour- 
ment from man. Black and white 
illustrations and printed descriptions are 
useful, but give a poor idea of what the 
bird looks like unless one is a bird student. 
Where so many birds closely resemble 
each other in plumage and size, colored 
illustrations give the o correct idea. 
Bird books with colored } tions are 
expensive and usually too technical for the 
average person. 
Beautiful Colored Pictures 
This difficulty has now been met by 
one of the most unique and helpful pub- 
lications that the United States Depart- 


ment of iculture has ever issued. It is 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 513, “Fifty Com- 
mon Birds of Farm and ,”’ pre- 


pared by the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey, under the direction of its chief, 
Henry W. Henshaw. This is the first 
Farmers’ Bulletin to contain colored illus- 
trations. As its title indicates, fifty com- 


mon birds, the protection of nearly all of | j 


which is of undoubted benefit to the farm- 
er and orchardist, are pictured in their 
true colors and a short iption of each 
bird, with an account of its habits and 
economic status, is given in plain lan- 


e The selection of the species to be illus- 
trated in this little booklet has been wisely 
made. It covers the whole country, and 
enables the most casual observer to dis- 
tinguish between the harmful and bene- 


> 


ficial birds. For instance, on 
we find the yellouSelllsd -eep- | peaks 





By FRANK W. BICKNELL 





may be relied upon. Serious objections 
are found against the jays, some of the 


blackbirds, crows and catbirds where too 
numerous, and the English sparrow 
always. 

Read Before You Shoot 


cng ene the fifty descriptions is a 
short in chapter that gives the 
most concise important information 
about the usefulness of birds, those to 
which the farmer is under most obliga- 
tions for services performed, that I have 
ever ml 4% such small a sane 
t concerning wks an 
sae ea be earefully considered by 
everyone on the farm, most of all by those 
who rush for the every time they 
see a hawk, without wing what kind 
of a hawk itis. Here is what the Biological 
Survey concludes, after the most search- 
ing and wide-spread inquiry into the 
hawk problem: 

“The current idea in relation to hawks 
and owls is erroneous. These birds are 
generally classed as thieves and robbers, 
whereas a large majority of them are the 
farmers’ friends and , the greater 
part of their lives in pursuit of in- 
urious insects and rodents, the hawks by 
day, the owls chiefly by night, so that the 
useful activities of two classes are con- 


four hours. As 100 grassho 

our . many as gr: ppers 
have been found im the stomach of a 
Swainson’s hawk, representing a single 
meal; and in the retreat of a pair of barn 
owls have been found more than 3,000 
skulls, 97 per cent of which were of 
mammals, the bulk consisting of field 


mice, house mice and common rats. 
Nearly half a bushel of the remains of 
et i which are 


very 
destructive in certain parts of the United 
States—was found near a nest of this 


“The notable increase of noxious rodents 
during the last few years in certain parts 
r the United ae oy! the consequent 
amage to crops are ue in no small part 
the diminished number of birds of 
which formerly destroyed them and 
in keeping down their numbers. 
hawks are injuri and the bulk 


tions on birds and chickens 
against hawks is committed 
b species—the Cooper’s navi Oe 


oy a aly ap 
“From the foregoing it will at once ap- 
pear that the ice of offering bounties 


ap 


lil 
; } 
i 


Ddiscriminately for the heads of hawks 





and owls, as has been done by some 
states, is a serious mistake, the result 
being not only a waste of public funds, 
but the destruction of valuable birds 
which can be replaced, if at all, only 
after a lapse of years.”’ 
The Bulletin is Free 

This booklet is interesting and most 
unique in that the illustrations, made 
by Louis A. Fuertes, one of the most 
celebrated bird artists, are litho- 
graphed, as is also the text surround- 
—— It is the first government 
publication to appear with colored 
illustrations as text cuts, further con- 
tributing to its purpose to enlighten 
young people and others unskilled in 
ird lore. Being a regular Farmers’ 
Bulletin, this beautiful publication may 
be secured free on application to the 


4, 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 


ington. It ought to be in every farm 
home. The demand for it has already 
been very large. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 
The railroad that did this, without 
raising its rates, is the Panama Railroad, 
owned and operated by the United States 
government. 
- Land Grants to Railroads 

In these days when the railroads are 
pleading poverty and appealing for higher 
rates to save themselves from bank- 
ruptcy, one wonders what they did with 
the generous donations given them in the 
earlier days. The annual report of the 
Commissioner of the General d Office 
for this year shows that the total area 
of lands in the United States homesteaded 
to date was 137,855,709 acres. These 
lands were settled on by 977,467 home- 
steaders, while more than two-thirds as 
much land was given, either by Congress 
or by the state legislatures, to corpora- 
tions to encourage the building of rail- 
roads and wagon roads. This report 
shows railroad grants made by the states 


and by Congress to have been as follows: 
State Grants: Acres 
a tat BC 66 dca sone nsatecuuveten 2,595,133 
SL cca snvct « nataenwaes 1,075,345 
MCE pc. 05s ccc csnen bea te al 2,746,400 
IS, Swick Cas cudede duc: ivauiwd 2,207 ,023 
ONIN, ond nis 0 G5 0's Sb ee dome cede 472,421 
Arkansas. . 2,562,095 
Dstvese Tk 
NTE ey Bret ae ee ee 133, 
Wisconsin ~~ 3,649,749 
in kn ce a dbces asad d oun 8,028,760 
Kansas......... a 4,633,760 
Total grants by these states...... ...36,033,620 
Grants by Congress: 
To oe Seg . .78,944,573 
pT ee Tee eee ee 3,060, 
..»» «118,038,756 


Total subsidy grants.............. ; 

Some of the roads that got the lion’s 
share of these land grants, and the amounts 
they got, were: 


Acres 

Union Pacific... .. 19,137,149 
r pei ki h Bhd ch essen er 

Burlington & Missouri River............ 764, 
En ciivocd vot svce¥eeus 6s 34,546,147 
& ee i ee 2,765,677 
Southern Pacific...................... 5,128,790 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe..... . 2,944,788 
Illinois Central ............... . 2,595,133 


The way lowa gave away its near! 
five tmillion acres My land to the veiiende 
is shown as follows: 


Acres 

Burlington & Di ain oinaat <ee 389,990 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 483,214 
Cedar Rapids & Missouri River......... 7 
Dubuque & Sioux City................. 556,406 
ine tiehiomtie............... 683,057 
Des Moines Valley.................... 840,091 
, Milwaukee & St. Paul......... 326,216 

Sioux City & 8+. Paul 322,412 


Half of the bad habits of horses may be 
laid at the door of the men who handle 
them. I have seen a mare cured of pull- 
ing at the halter just by a change of 
master. Kindness always brings the best 
kind of returns. 
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PRIMROSES NEXT WINTER 
UNE is the time to sow the seed of the 
several kinds of winter and spring 


blooming primroses. The plants will 
make a nice growth during tlie season and 
make handsome winter bloomers, which 
may be kept for several years if treated 
rightly. 

Secure a box at least four inches in 
depth, and not too large to be handled 
easily. Procure some light, rich earth, 
such as woods earth or leaf mold, with a 
very light sprinkling of sand well mixed 
with the earth. 

Sift all coarse earth or bits of stone out 
of the soil you use on the surface of the 
box of soil. Press down level and firm 
with something solid such as a brick, and 
then mark out very shallow furrows, just 
distinct enough to be seen. Place the 
seeds of the primroses in this, using great 
care not to drop nearer than every half 
inch. Have some sifted soil of the same 
texture, and carefully sprinkle this over 
the seeds until they are covered with not 


more than one-sixteenth of an inch of } 


earth. Less will suffice, but it is difficult to 
place such a small quantity on the surface. 

Moisten the earth, but do not soak it. 
Keep in a temperature not under sixty or 
over seventy , me mee unless it be a little 
warmer for a short time during the day. 
Keep the box covered with a board raised 
slightly above the edge of the box. This 
is easy if short sticks are laid across each 
corner of the box and the cover allowed 
to rest on them. 

The seeds should germinate in two or 
three weeks and until they appear, dark- 
ness and not much draft, and moderate 
moisture are best conditions. 

As soon as the plants are large enough 
to transplant they should be potted in pots 
about two inches in diameter, and given 
the same sort of soil as they were started 
in. In three or four months the plants 
should be large enough to reset in three- 
inch pots, or perhaps in still larger ones. 

They should be kept moist and given 
plenty of light all summer and autumn, 
and early in winter the budsshould appear. 
As soon as indications of blooming appear, 
the plant should be fed on liquid manure 
made by soaking well rotted cow or sheep 
manure in water, and applied once or 
twice a week. 

During the summer after a primrose has 
bloomed freely, it should be given a par- 
tially shady location out of doors until 
autumn begins to get cool, and it will in 
that time make a nice new growth and 
should bloom handsomely the following 
winter, commencing earlier than the first 
winter. 

All the different primulas require the 
same treatment. This is the way experts 
treat them to secure the best results.— 
& Usb 

SUMMER TREATMENT OF THE 

LILAC 

Lilacs are supposed to need no care, but 
simply be allowed to grow and bloom each 
year. This is a mistaken idea, and those 
who will give the lilac a little summer care 
will find that it pays. 

When a lilac fails to bloom properly, 
the soil is not well drained, or has become 
sour. The proper remedy is to see that 
water does not stand near the lilac roots, 
and the earth for a distance of three or 
four feet on either side of the bush should 
be given a liberal allowance of lime, which 
must be worked into the soil. Ali dead or 
diseased portions should be removed by 
careful pruning. 














This treatment will enable the lilac to | 
form its embryo buds perfectly during 
summer and autumn for the next season’s 
bloom. 

Lilacs need fertilizer too, and the best 
application is bone meal well stirred into 
the soil for several feet about the plant. 
This will make more and and | 
consequently finer flowers the following | 
season.—J. T. T. 


BED-TIME STORY 

The Smallest Workers 
Did you ever watch an army of ants in 
the summer when you were playing out 


doors, children? If you never you 
must do so for these tiny little creatures 
will amuse you greatly. work while 


ou play, carrying their winter supply of 
Tood into their storehouse, which is dows 
deep in the ground away from harm. Did 
you know that these little insects are so 
strong that they can carry loads of food 
ten times as heavy as they are? They 
can and do, and it will amuse you to 
watch hundreds of them running back and 
forth in soldier fashion, making ready for 
winter. When I was a little girl I used to 
watch them every day. ere Was an 
army of them down by the barn and one 
day I saw a very queer thing happen that 
I’m going to tell you about. 

In my play about the yard I found a 
dead katydid and my first thought was to 
play funeral and bury it; then I thought of 
my army of ants and that it would make 
food for them, so I carried it back to m 
“secret,” as I always called my ant hill, 
and placed it on the ground, not far from 
the little door to thestorehouse. Presently 
one of the little creatures came out, ran 
around the katydid several times, then 
back into the mound, but soon returned 
ag ete: or thirty more ants with 
him. ey set to work at once to carry 
™ into the yar gg ery oe it was too 
arge to go inside. at do you su 
these ants did—cut the dear tee’ PNo 
indeed. They began cutting off its wings 
with their tiny mouths, then tried it again. 
but it was still too large, so they cut off its 
legs in the same manner and er the | 
ants pulled the body of the katydid inside, 
coming out again and carrying in the wings 
and legs. I watched them all the time, 
wondering in my childish way if they were 
talking all the time in ant language. Now 
that I am grown up, I’m sure they were. 

I used to watch them every day and 
sometimes they would fight, just like dogs 
chickens and other animals and fowls. | 
oo to love my army of ants so much that 

built a tent above their mound to keep 
off the rain, for I did not know that the 
rain did not hurt them, as I was only a 
little girl. 

I used to play thet they had parties and 
dances, but now I think they worked most 
of the time. I grew to know my ant friends 
so well that I would stick the toe of my 
little bare foot in the path they had made 
in carrying food to their winter home and 
let them climb over it, playing that my toe 
was a big mountain—and it was such fun. 

When the ants come out of their winter 
homes, just watch them and see what 
wonderful little creatures they are. This 





will be fine sport for boys as well as girls; | 
but listen, children, you must not kill | 
them, not one—because God has put them | 
on earth for a purpose and it is wrong to 
kill, you know; and you might kill the 
mamma ant who has [ots of little ones to | 
feed. Besides, they will teach you to be | 
busy children, to like work as well as play. 
—Chloris Clark. 
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Cook in Comfort= 











See at your hardware or 
our free illustrated stove book No. C- 
Detroit Vapor Stove Co., Detroit, 


serertantty to make over $10 
day. Seii Concentrated Soft Drinks. 
Greatest Summer seller introduced. 
Small, compect. condensed. Every- 
ony wild : ay Dag home, fale, 
game, lawn picnic, 
customer. Sells on nigh sad thay 
om pause Soe nw" 
o make, always ready. ran 
ade, Wild » Vinola. Guaranteed pane. 
ENORMOUS DEMAND—BIG PROFITS ///) 
Startling, astonishing, wonderful seller. 
Field carey touched. So convenient—@ i 
carry right in your pocket. Allor spare 
time. No competition. Exclusive terri- 
tory being snapped up. Get busy during 
the warm weather. Jnst a postal today. 


We'll show you a quick money maker. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
2042 Sycamore St. CINCINNATI, 0. 














We will send you a Swaine 


SELF-HEATING IRON 
For 15 days free trialin your home 
One cent’s worth of fuel will do 
a week's ironing. Saves miles of 
walking and the time. Iron 
on the or anyw » 
Agents make money. Write 
he for ey offer. 

219 Court Ave. Des icinen’ lewa 


DAISY FLY KILLER sud bills’ ail 





and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 


cheap. Lasts sll 


season. Made of 
metal, can’tspil! or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed lective. 





Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St. Chicago, M 


A . Se each and up. Get instrueti 
INSECTS Piatt act anne can 


























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 












UNITED STATES 
100 People 
20 Houses 





GOOD PLACES TO LAY FLY PAPER 

One of the best methods to get rid of 
flies is to use fly paper. Sometimes it is 
not: possible to put out poison fly paper 
especially where there are children, but i 
one can not use poison paper she can still 
use plenty of the sticky kind and catch 
flies y the hundred if there are so many 
around. 

A nice way to do is to put the poison 
paper on the porch and kill the flies before 
they have a chance to get into the house. 
Around the back doors where the flies 
always wait for a chance to get into the 
house every time a door is opened is a 
very good place to put several dishes in 
which have been placed a liberal supply 


























of the poison. 

If you put out sticky paper inside the 
house it is a good plan to place it in the 
light ia front of a wiedow where the sun 
shines. After the dishes are washed, pull 
down all the blinds except one that should 
be allowed to remain open about four or 
five inches to admit the sunlight. Put the 
pieces of sticky paper in this bright light 
and the flies that have fled to the ceiling 
for safety when you went around striking 
at them with a long paddle will soon come 
down and be safely stuck fast to the paper. 
They often dart down and fly straight to 
the paper without once alighting. It 
seems that the bright light has an attrac- 
tion for them and they can be caught with 
paper in the sun light when otherwise they 
w it fy all around it and never get caught. 

In the fall when the flies are particularly 
annoying, put several pieces of sticky 
paper in the warm sunshine in front of a 
window and it will only be a short time 


Here we have: 


Ten telephones for each 
hundred persons. 


Nearly one rural tele 
phone to every two farms. 


Reasonable rates fitted 
to the various needs of 





until all the flice are stuck fast.—M. M. 1. | the whole people. 
RECIPES 
Spinach 
Clean thoroughly, cook for ten minutes 
in boiling sal water (one cup water to Telephone ex: es 


one pound spinach). Drain, chop very 
fine or run through the meat grinder, add 
one onion which has been chopped fine. 
Melt one tablespoon of butter, add one 
tablespoon flour and one cup of soup 
stock. Cook until smooth, add one table- 


spoon of grated c salt and per 


open continuously 


and night. 


Policy— prompt serv- 


ay 


and pour over chop spinach. . 
with cooked eggs. ice. 
Green Pea Souffle 


Cook peas about done, have ready a 
sauce made as follows: Into a skillet 
put a tablespoon of butter, let melt and 
stir into it a tablespoon of flour, add one 
eup of milk, and let come to a boil, pour 
this over the and — the top 
with browned bread crumbs, and let bake 
a few minutes. 

Green Pea Pudding 





Results Compared with Theories 


There they have: 


One telephone for each 
hundred persons. 


Practically no tele- 
phones on the farms. 


Unreasonable rates ar- 
bitrarily made without re- 

d to various needs of 
the whole people. 


Telephone exchanges 
closed during lunch hour, 
nights and Sundays. 


Policy—when your 
turn comes, 


America’s Telephones Lead the World 
with the Best Service at the Lowest Cost. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 











Cook peas tender. To each pint of : . . 
coahed enna i cup of emect, milk, One Policy One System Universal Service 
one egg, one n of sugar, and half a 
cup of fine bread crumbs. Mix well and S = AN De | Cc 
bake long enough for the egg to set. Do 10 Pieces a 
not let bake too long or the custard part — — - 
will whey. St theBllv iy Moon | Brory Lisdelovement 


To Can Pieplant 

Wash and cut tender young pieplant 
into half-inch lengths. @ granite 
pan of the desired size, put a layer of the 
fa poo in the bottom, cover with sugar 
add another layer of pi t, another of 
sugar, and continue in this manner until 
all is in, having sugar on top. Put in a 
moderate oven and bake until the pie- 
plant is tender. Put into sterile jars and 
seal. Use pieplant and sugar in the pro- 

rtion of one cup of sugar to one and one- 
half quarts of the pieplant. 











.» 24 So. Clinton St., 





Bird on Neilie’s Has 
Tem 

Hed 

Sehool Days 

Way Down South 
Casey Jones 

Steam boat Kill 

I Want to Be in Dixie 











Don’t mies | 








Do not stir the material, as stirring 


breaks the pieces of pieplant and gives 
It a mussy appearance. 

Pieplant canned in this manner is 
much superior to that cooked on top of 
stove —Mary L. Bull. 





how to 





Base-ball Outfit Given—Consists of regulation size ball, bat, catch- 

Write paey | - complete description and picture of this fine outfit and information 
ree. 

E. T. Meredith, Publisher Successful Farming, 


er’s mitt, fielder sglove, belt, cap 





Des Moines, Iowa. 
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CANNING EQUIPMENT 
HOSE who are equipped to can the 
| surplus do not worry much about 
the glut of the market and conse- 
quent fall in prices. Even those who do 
not care for the market should put up 
plenty for home use, and this job is made 
easier when one has the proper equipment. 
Here are some of the things that every 
housewife should have when she begins 
canning and preserving 
Canning boiler or steamer, various sizes and 


prices. , : 
Wide mouthed go jars or tin cans. 

Cherry seeder, 75 cents. 

Scalding baskets, $1.00 to $1.25 

Peach and apple parer, $1.00 

Fruit jar cap clamp for gripping “7 15 cents 

Hand kraut cutter three knife, $1.00, larger 
sizes cost more. 

2 knife slaw cutter, 25 cents. 

Can filler or funnel, 10 cents. 

Can tongs, for handling hot cans, 15, 20, to 
25 centa. 

Tomato peeling knives, 7 cents each to 50 
cents dosen. 

Peach paring knives, 8 cents each to 60 cents 
dosen. 

Peach pitting knives, 15 cents 

Peach pitting spoons, 15 cents 

Corn and vegetable knives, 8 centa. 

Corn brushes, 5 cents 

Apple cutter, 25 cents 

Pear corer ,10 cents 

Canning thermometers, 35 to 75 cents 

Fire pots, soldering irons etc., various prices, 
but not expensive. . 

Packer’s tin cans vary in price from $2 
a hundred for No. 2 to $5.50 for No. 10, 
including solder-hem caps, large opening. 
Prices vary according to amount ordered, 
being cheaper in large quantities. 

The prices I’ve given are subject to 
change, but are approximately correct. 

For a few dollars the farmer can buy 
an outfit that will enable him to can the 
fruit and vegetables so that the grocery 
bill will be reduced to the purchase of 
little else than sugar, coffee and flour. 
Successful canning is not difficult, as 
thousands of schools girls have learned in 
their canning clubs. There is a good sale 
for home canned goods properly put up, 
and the waste of surplus fruits and vege- 
tables should be stopped.—A. 8. 


THE LAWN SWING 

If you haven't a lawn swing, by all 
means resolve to get one soon. No matter 
if you haven't a lawn. Set it up under a 
shade tree conveniently close to the house, 
or, failing to have shade, make a canopy 
over the swing and place it where it will 
be convenient to retreat to when tired 
or in need of rest. 

The women folks take their sewing, 
apple paring and other work to the lawn 


HOME DEPARTMENT 


swing on a hot sultry evening where they 
can enjoy the fresh evening breezes, thus 
avoiding work in the close, overheated 
kitchen. 
The children spend much of their time 
here also which otherwise would be spent 
in the house. Grandma and grandpa will 
enjoy taking their reading to the swing 
where they can get a breath of fresh air. 
The lawn swing exercises a great influence 
on the entire family in enticing them out 
in the open air, where rest is more peace- 
ful and work more enjoyable.—W. S., Ind. 


LAUNDERING UNDERWEAR 
The cheapest and the most expensive 
| underwear is alike in one point—both may 

be ruined by improper laundering. Al- 
though different materials require different 
methods of washing there is one general 
rule that applies to all—underwear should 
be washed S itself, never with the general 
wash. 

For this there are two reasons: the possi- 
bility of too strong a suds which may con- 
tain washing powder, etc., and the likeli- 
hood of the washing and rinsing waters 
varying too much in temperature. The 
first will eat into the fabric, even to the 
sewing threads; the second will shrivel the 
woolen wear as a desert sun the vegetation. 

For each variety it is safest to prepare 
the suds first, never applying the soap di- 
rectly to the fabric; for silk and wool the 
washboard should be dispensed with. Pull 
and stretch each garment into shape be- 
tween the hands, and boil or seald nothing 
unless the cotton in rare cases. 

Woolen Underwear 

Dissolve one large cake of a mild, non- 
alkaline soap in four gallons of soft water, 
and when slightly more than lukewarm 
wash the garments by squeezing between 
the hands. Have ready clear water of the 
same temperature, in which rinse out im- 
mediately, never allowing the ents to 
lie and soak. Pass twice ugh the 
wringer, pull into shape and hang, always 
by the shoulders, in a warm room in winter 
or out of doors if dry and warm. Never 
permit woolen wear to freeze, neither hang 
too close to the fire so that they steam, as 
this invariably causes shrinkage and 
hardening of the fibres. 

Silk Underwear 


Make a suds of cool water and a naptha 
or non-alkaline soap, and for white silk add 
a few drops of laundry bluing. Wash be- 
tween the hands and rinse very thoroughly 
in well blued water of the same tempera- 
ture. Cold water and plenty of bluing will 
prevent the yellowing of white silk, pre- 
serving the clear white lustre indefinitely. 
A water that would be too blue for table 
linen will be just right for silk, though it 
may look as though ruined while wet. Pull 
intoshape, hang by the shoulders and press 
with a warm (not hot) iron while slightly 
damp. 

Mercerized and Cotton Underwear 
Have ready a hot suds of any non-alka- 
line ree using, if desired, from three to 
five tablespoonfuls of liquid ammonia to 
assist in removing perspiration stains, 
Rub lightly on washboard, rinse in warm, 
slightly blued water, stretch and hang by 
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Toastie 
Flavour 
A Winner 


Every day many are finding 
out that 


Post 
Toasties 


aredifferent from other “ready 
to eat’ foods. It’s in the 


making. 


Toasties are carefully 
cooked bits of choicest Indian 
corn toasted to an appetizing, 
golden-brown crispness. 


Care and time in toasting 
and the delicate flavoring 
make this crisp corn-food de- 
lightful. 


Post Toasties—ready to eat 
direct from the sealed pack- 
age, with cream and sugar to 
taste. 


—sold by Grocers. 








= Save Your Stove 
‘\3 











assortment to select from. 
Ne Obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE Co. 
155 State St, Marion, Ind. 


WHIRL-WIND SELLER 
Guaranteed 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils. $100 to 
3300 /-- easy. From factory to you. Sales 
AMERICAN ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 

Division 6, LEMONT, ILLINOIS 
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—— wy preferably out of doors. 





Mention our guarantee when writing 

















AUNTY HOPEFUL ON MARRYING! 
>> “There’s another case of a girl 
pe marryin’ a fellow to reform him,” 
‘ ¥ remarked Aunty Hopeful, as she 
s laid down the paper she had been 
reading. “It would seem sort of 
heroic if it wasn’t so pathetic. Just to 
think of that sweet, delicate, little blossom 
throwin’ herself away on that harum- 
scarum youngster—all because she thinks 
it’s her duty to take him im hand and 
straighten him up. It’s the same old 
story. I’ve seen it happen over and over 
again, and the saddest part of it is that it 
always works out the same way and ends 
in a tragedy. 

“T’ll tell you what I’d do,” continued 
Aunty, “if 1 had any more girls to be 
married off. If one of ’em got 
of any such romantic idea of hitchin’ up 
to such a man to reform him I’d insist 
that she make him straighten up before 
she married him. It’s the only sensible 
way—and it’s the only way that’s likel 
to work out according to schedule. A fel- 
low who can’t be reformed before he 
marries most certainly never will be 
afterwards. 


There’ 





~ 





s poor Mandy—for instance. 
Will wasn’t exactly what you’d call dissi- 
pated. He was just sort of a good-for- 
nothing—afraid of work—spent all he 
made and a little bit more besides. Any- 
one with half an eye could see just how 
he’d turn out. But Mandy thought she’d 
be able to encourage him and get some 
igh ideals to cust Be Ns Sats And 
she calculated she could do a better job in 
double harness than when drivin’ single. 
Well—her weddin’ day comes in the same 
month as mine, and most generally I’ve 
had cause to think of her when it comes 
time for Uncle and me to celebrate. Life’s 
been a dreary drudge for Mandy. She’s 
had to be the man of the family in more 
ways than one. If she hadn’t they’d both 
a been on the county long ago. 

“No! It can’t be done! A man who 
wont show what he’ll do for a girl before 
he marries her, won’t never e any de- 
cided improvement afterwards. I’ve 
always noticed that a lazy horse or a balky 
one or even a vicious one won’t change his 
habits just because you hitch him up 
double. And it’s against nature to 
it of a man either.”—Orin Crooker. 





CLEANING WITH GASOLINE 


Nearly every paper one reads tells of 
some one injured by the explosion of | 
gasoline. A small amount of gasoline 
makes a great number of cubic feet of 
highly explosive gas and this has a ten- 
dency to settle and remain for hours in a 
room unless thére is a draft strong enough 
to sweep it out. 

Yet, if a few common sense rules are 
followed there is only a minimum of dan- 

r. 

1 If possible, do all gasoline cleaning 
out of doors. 

2. If cleaning is done in the kitchen, 
be sure there is no fire in the range or any 
smoldering coals that may blaze up. 

3. If ible, do all indoor cleaning in 
a room through which there.is a moving 
current of out door air. 

4. Do not strike a match in a room 
where gasoline has been used until room 
is thoroughly aired. 

5. Never clean by lamp light. 

6. Never go near a fire while your own 
garments, hair and hands are still satur- 
ated with the gas. 

7. Do not rub anything saturated with 
gasoline. 

I knew of one instance where friction 
was said to have ignited the gas, causing 
a serious explosion and severe burns.— 
Mrs. R. K. B. 
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Keep an accurate record 


of your farming operations and illustrate that 
record with Kodak pictures. An album of 
Kodak pictures, with explanatory notes on 
methods of tillage, drainage, fencing, building, 
breeding and the like will mak= a valuable 
reference work that will help you plan for the 
year tocome. Experience is the best teacher 
—but you need records of such experience. 


Let the Kodak help. 


Ask your dealer to show the Brownie Cameras $1.00 to $12.00, or Kodaks 
from $6.00 up. Catalogue free at the dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


373 Strate STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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NURSING THE HOME FOLKS 








IVESissuch 
| j a common 

affliction of 
childhood that it 
is not to be won- 
dered that Riley 
mentioned it in 
his child’s poem. 
He evidently is quite familiar with his sub- 
ject, for hives frequently appear when 
the child goes ‘a-visitun’ and has a com- 
plete change of diet. 

The disease is so common that one can 
hardly make a mistake in diagnosis. 
Briefly, these are the symptoms. The 
patient feels a burning and tingling of the 
flesh, and very soon pea shaped, whitish 
or pinkish bumps appear. These bumps, 
which the doctor calls wheals, itch 
intensely. The child is usually the 
sufferer from this malady, and he proceeds 
to scratch industriously. Adults some- 
times suffer from hives. We know the 
case of one young woman who had such a 
severe attack, that she arose one night 
and scrubbed her back with a whisk broom 
to relieve the intense itching. 

“We know how it looks,” you say, “but 
what causes it?”’ There is the gist of the 
matter. If hives, as sometimes happens, is 
caused by some constitutional disease, 
such as diabetes, liver disease and malaria, 
then of course, we must consult the physi- 
cian and treat the serious underlying cause. 
Usually, however, hives is the result of 
poisoning, or indigestion. 

Strawberries, tomatoes, oysters, crabs, 
pork, cucumbers, clams, oatmeal and fish 
are some of the articles of food that cause 
hives. The food that will make one person 
suffer a severe attack, will not have any 
effect on another person who is also given 
to hives. So each will have to decide for 
himself the food that results in the intes- 
tinal poisoning which brings on an attack. 
And even if it happens to be a favorite in 
his bill of fare—strawberry short cake, for 
instance—it will have to be given up, or 
the luckless one will just have to scratch. 

Woolen underclothing, the sting of some 
insects, quinine and other drugs are, in 
some cases, predisposing causes. 

Treatments 

Fortunately, hives is not usually serious. 
When an acute attack occurs there are 
two things to do. If you have just in- 
dulged in some forbidden delicacy, that 
causes the trouble, then empty the stom- 
ach by vomiting. This can be accom- 
plished by the old fashioned method of 
placing the finger in the back of the throat, 
or you can go to the family drug store and 
take one teaspoonful of syrup of ipecac. 

Whether you do this, or not, the next 
thing is to thoroughly clean out the in- 
testinal tract. In the case of a child, give 
a one-tenth grain calomel tablet every hour 
until he has had five doses. The grown-up 
should take two tablets at each dose. The 
next morning administer castor oil, half a 
tablespoonful for a child and the dose 
doubled for an adult. Lemon juice or hot 
coffee will destroy the taste of the oil to 
some extent. If the patient cannot take 
the oil use epsom salts or cascara. 

Of course, the diet must be a liquid one 
for a few days. Milk is the best food for the 
children. 

To sooth the itching, bathe the flesh 
with baking soda about two teaspoonfuls 
to the quart. In some instances a tea- 
spoonful of carbolic acid in a quart of 
luke warm water will give more relief. 
When the flesh has been dried with a soft 
cloth, dust the surface lightly with boric 
acid. 


HIVES 


I'm bin a-visitun "bout a week 

To my little cousin's at Nameless Creek; 

An’ I'm got the hives and a new straw hat, 

An’ I'm come back home where my beau lives at. 








a oe peo 
of syrup of hypo- 
phosphite should 

e given after 
each meal, over a 
period of two or 
three weeks. 

An ordinary 
case of hives is not serious but it is mighty 
uncomfortable.—Manthei Howe. 


GOING TO BUILD 

The International Congress of Farm 
Women has decided to build a model farm 
home on the Panama-Pacific E ition 
grounds as a meeting place for the farm 
women of the world. This will be their 
headquarters, their rest room, their place 
of holding conferences, reunions, etc. 

The officers of the Congress have 
planned for a subscription campaign to 
raise about $50,000 to build and equip and 
care for one or more model homes. In 
fact, the plan is to have one modest model 
home costing about $2000, another cost- 
ing $2500 and a third costing $3000 or 
more, and each equipped modestly in an 
a eon» manner with all modern a 
pliances for farm homes, such as any - 
to-do farmer can afford. These farm 
houses will be grouped together on 

unds already provided. What a splen- 
id opportunity for the farm women visit- 
ing the exposition from any state, by pre- 
vious announcement, to get in 
that sunny land, and get acquainted. 
There will be thousands of our farmer 
folks making that trip by automobile, and 
thousands more by train. 

The plan is to build these farm homes by 
subscription from the farmer folks them- 
selves. They have always been independ- 
ent and it comes natural for them to do 
whatever they want done. When the 
farm women decide to do a thing, they 
have the resources and the ingenuity to 
accomplish their desires. 

Will you help build one of these model 
farm homes that will stand as an object 
lesson throughout the exposition? Will 
you give 10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents or a 
dollar or more to help show the ideal to- 
wards which every farm woman is looking? 
Can we not get enough by getting a little 
from each, to put up a model farm home 


—James Whitcomb Riley 


built by and dedicated to the farm women | 


of Successful Farming? 

Send your contributions to Editor of 
Successful Farming, or to Mrs. Bell V. D. 
Harbart, 340 Century Building, Denver, 
Colo., who is president of the Congress of 
Farm Women. When you send money to 
her, mention that you saw the appeal in 
Successful Farming. 

Inasmuch as the buildings must be 
started at once, it will be gratifying to 
those in charge to get funds as soon as 
possible. 

TO CLEAN BRUSHES, COMBS, ETC. 

Brushes of all descriptions and combs 
may be quickly and thoroughly cleaned in 
gasoline. Wash as you would in water, then 


rinse with clean gasoline and i them | | 


where they can air. The odor ppears 
quickly and the bristles of the brushes are 
more like new than when washed in soap 
and water. 

The gasoline remaining may be strained 
through cheesecloth into a sealing jar or 
— es to ee ee later poured 
off and used again for same purpose. 
—Mrs. R. K. B. 


Place left over pie crust in the lard can 
and cover. It will keep as moist as when 
first kneaded for sev days. 
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both and 
Big and strong—made 
aw wire screening—practically indestruc' 6 
ill catch and hold a wr of flies; 20 in. high, 114 
in. —. at bottom, ee. diam. at top. _— $1. 
Ask postmaster parece post rate from 
Louis to your town and Include with remittance. 
Packed in carton; weight 7 Ibs. 

LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE COMPANY 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SAVE MONEY — 
On Your Ironing 


Three Hours of overs foar, also fuel 
expense is was when you iron 
by hand. The 









Six sizes. Heats by gas, 
gasoline or electric current. To turn by hand, engine 
power or motor. Write for name of Local Dealer 


and 30 Day Free Trial Offer and Booklet. 
AMERICAN IRONIN A 
han RO G MACHINE co. 








Stops surplus fruits and vege- 
tables going to waste. Very 
little money required — big 
profits —a wonder money mak- 


er on the farm. 


Stab! Canning Outfit 
All sizes. Fully guaranteed, 
I start you out with every- 
needed. Over 100, in use. Prices $4.20 
Tite for big illustrated Se 

Quincy, 












th: 
F. 6. Stahl, Box 862 


Write For Free Views 


of Northwestern University gt cyan, new 
dormitories and campus. “Earning One's Way,” 
“Engineering asa Vocation.” Also of courses 
in Schools of Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Music, Ora > Summer’ Sch ol and 


E. a 
Northwestern University Bidg., CHICAGO. 


























POINts 0p® 
tiquette™ 


Note—As many questions upon points of ~~ 4 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Addreas your letters to Editorial Department. 
Those desiring personal answer must enclose a two- 
cent stamp. 





Quite frequently the questions are 
asked: which side of the walk should the 
man occupy when escorting one or two 
ladies; should a gentleman and lady walk 
arm in arm; which goes first in passing in 
and out of doors, or entering and leaving 
conveyances, the gentleman or the lady, 
and other questions along this line. 

The gentleman should walk on the outer 
side of the walk if he is escorting one lady, 
but if he is with two ladies he should w 
between them. If on crossing the street 
it is found necessary to change places in 
ox'er to keep the outside position, he 
sould step back and allow the lady to 
p<ss in front of him to the inside of the 
walk. It is entirely unnecessary for a lady 
and gentleman to walk arm in arm. How- 
ever, it is permissible for the lady to rest 
her hand on the gentleman’s arm. In 
crossing busy thoroughfares, the gentle- 
man assists the ~“4- placing his hand 
upon her arm. 

The gentleman allows the lady to pass 
before him in going in and out of doors. 
Where there are closed doors to be opened, 
he should stand at the side and hold the 
door open for her to pass t h. In 
passing into conveyances he also lets her 
precede him, but upon leaving the convey- 
ance he precedes in order that he may ren- 
der his assistance to her in alighting. 

Precedence in entering a public gather- 
ing depends upon whether or not there are 
ushers present to seat the audience. The 
gentleman should lead the way until an 
usher is met when he should fall back, 
permitting the lady to precede him down 
the aisle and allowing the usher to show 
the way to the seats. The lady is shown 
into the seat first and the gentleman fol- 
lows. In case there are no ushers, the 
gentleman should go ahead, find the seat 
and show the lady into it. 

When a lady meets a gentleman of her 
acquaintance upon the street, it is her 
place to recognize him first, and then he 
responds with a pleasant greeting and by 
tipping his hat. 

A Home Department reader asks: 
“Kindly let me know what is and is not 
polite to say or do while in the company of 
a gentleman at any time, but especially 
when going to or coming from a party; 
how to receive a gentleman and how to 
dismiss him.” 

Be your natural self—ladylike. Talk 
of the commonplace subjects of the day, 
or of the enjoyment of the evening. There 
are so many things about which you may 
talk. Receive your tleman friend in 
a cordial manner. ismiss him in the 
same manner, expressing your pleasure in 
his company, ete.—Bertha Averille. 


MORE PAINT KINKS 


Heme decoration is an art that pays. 

Good harmonious color schemes are to 
be considered. 

For those who prefer painted walls, a 
flat or dead finish paint is suitable. 

Flat wall finish can be procured at any 
store where paints are sold, or can be 
made of white lead, using the proper tints. 

To make white flat finish use white lead, 
thinning to working consistency with 
yi maaan adding asmall amount of Japan 

rier. 

Blue can be made by adding Prussian 
blue that has been ground in oil. 

To make pea green, add chrome yellow 
to the blue and white lead. 

Add tinting colors to suit the taste.—E. 
Bedison. 
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AilllansDenk- fe 
A Womans Driak- bs 
Gverybodys Drink 





V igorously good --- and keenly 
delicious. Thirst-quenching 
ead refreshing. 
The national beverage 


--and yours. 












Demand the genuine by fu'l name— 







THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Whenever 
you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 








Why bake or roast blindly? 


The glass door eliminates guesswork and worry. With- 
out opening it you can see your bakings brown per- 
fectly—never burning or chilling them. No heat is 
wasted, no time lost. The Boss saves fuel. It is fully 
asbestos lined, heats in two minutes, bakes uniformly. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days 


Order a “BOSS” from your dealer today. Test it 
30 days. Your money refunded immedia if not 
satisfactory. Guaranteed to work on good Oil, Gas- 
oline or Gas Stoves. Patented glass door guaranteed 
not to break from heat. Genuine stamped “BOSS.” 
Write now for free booklet and dealers’ names. 


Sold by 
The Huenefeld Co., 626 Valley St., Cincinnati, O. 


Dealers Everywhere. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns “7% es name and address plainly 


number and size of each pattern you wan 
dress your letter to Pattern Department, 











13-9-34—Square Pincushion. 

This design fits a cushion form six inches square 
and consists of two parts laced together through 
eyelets. The under section is ainply buttonholed 
on the scalloped edge, but the top is embroidered 
in an attractive conventional design as well as 
buttonholed. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

6655 —Ladies’ Shirt Waist Dressing Sacque. 

This p ain tailored, sacque has short ¢ tucks to yoke 
depth inifroat and ad regulation ¢ on with box plait. 
The nec k may be finished with a ; 
turnover collar as shown. Full length sleeves are 
finished with a cuff and there is a short peplum 
below the belt. 

The pattern, No. 6655, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 2% 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6550—Ladies’ Apron. 

This apron is cut on sacque lines, plain from 
shoulder to hem. It may have the =~ high, round 
or square. The full sleeves ma shortened as 
desired and the pockets omitted “ preferred. The 
closing is in the back. Gingham, calico and other 
wash materials are used for aprons, but if worn 
without a dress brilliantine is perhaps better, as it 
will also wash. 

The apron pattern, No. 6550, is cut in sizes small, 
medium and large. Medium sise requires 4% 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6362—-Boys’ Blouse. 

Linen or madras can be used to make this blouse. 
The blouse closes at the front and is made with a 
back yoke and a removable collar. There is a pock- 
et on the left side of the front. 





3-year 















































The pattern, No. 6362, is cut in sizes 4 to 16 
years. Age 8 years requires 1% yards of 36-inch 
material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


This plain frock may answer for home wear or 
for the early hours in the street. It hasa 
plain blouse, with an ornamental line of closing, 
alow neck und a fancy collar. bye ne 
and plain. To this is joined a four gore skirt 
high or on waistline and a center front = 


and or with a|i 


ttern, No. 6625, is cut in sizes 34 
to 44 Le ust measure. Medium size requires 
4% yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 
10 cents. 
*<TThis model shows 


model shows one of the B my type shirt 


waists. 4 a cl arranged in 
ee 4 caraieertl +~ oe jeeves long or 


short setin at the regulation armhole. If thesleeves 
Se phantenees to the elbow a very pretty and novel 


“ihe walst pattera, No. 0073, in cut i 
Ce 6672, is cut in sizes 34 to | in 


edium size requires 


} hr ym Price of pattern 10 


tending below the belt. The 
moderate size in front, fi i 
back, and the skirt is a 

The dress and hat pattern, No. 6659. in 
sizes 6 to 14 years. Medium size requires 344 


. 
g 





Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free for 


Premium Offer Sticine s ovens pow oF renewal subscription to Suc- 
cessful Farming at 35 cents; or any thee i0-cent or two 15-cent Mretterns for 
subscription at 50 cents. 























ards of 30-inch figured goods and yard of 30- 
Inch plain goods or 34 yards of V4 Ry if all of 

Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6657—Child’ s Rompers. 

These are in the new er andl popular Dutch style. 
The blouse has quite a an oui ng in front, 
through which a shield is visib outside hook- 
ing to it. A small collar trims the neck, and cuffs 
finish the sleeves. bloomers are in one piece 
Sones at thesides. These suits usually have white 

the blouse and a color for the bloomers. 
ie pees Sidi No. 6657, is cut in sizes 2, 


sane edium sige requires 1 yard of 36- 
inch mai ey = goods and 136 yards 
inch b= 7 ce of pattern 10 cents. 


’ House Dress. 


this he ewes — with the trimming of contrasting 
material. The dress closes at the front and is made 
with the body and sleeves in one piece. The high 
or low neck can be used. 

The om. No. Stet, be cut in sizes 32 to 42 
| 





and 
. of pattern 10 cents. 
Boys’ Ruesian Dress. 
Linen or serge can be used to make this dress 
with the collar, cuffs and belt of contrasting ma- 
The dress closes at the right side of the 
and is made with long sleeves and a sailor 


©. 6000, is cut in sises 1, 2 and 
2 years requires 1% yards of 44-inch 
Continued on page 47 
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ITH spring well advanced and 
summer in sight our principal 
thought is to get together certain 

garments which will be comfortable when 
the warm days arrive. Simple waists, 
separate skirts and simple one piece frocks 
are in this category. 

The plainer models are best liked in 
waists and this fact is explained by the use 
of materials which are in themselves or- 
namental. Crepe de Chine is among the 
favorites and the lovely, delicate colors 
that are used are all decorative in their 
effect without the aid of trimming beyond 
a collar or jabot or something of that sort. 

Waists of the type of No. 6672 are better 
liked than others and the surplice closing 
is among the features of nearly all of them. 

Skirts are simple if for walking and ela- 
borate for formal occasions. e new 
materials show so many handsome plaids 
and other attractive weaves in figured 
goods that the plain models are better 
suited to them than others. No. 6603 
shows one of the best liked designs and it 
also shows the new pocket which we are 
told is to be a feature of all women’s skirts 
in the near future. 

In other models there is little change. 
The arrival of capes has been foretold long 
ago, but no one quite realized how muc 
they would be worn. Some of them have 
vests in front, others have a sort of coat 
front, with capelike sleeves, and still others 
are plain circular models, but often made 
ornamental by being of two colors in 
moire, and both sides exactly alike, mak- 
ing the garment reversible. 

All the new coats are very loosely fitted 
in order to be worn over the loose ing 
gowns or blouses. The dressiest of these 
coats in silk or moire are knee length and 
have a “rippled” skirt. Practically all 
the new coats have the flared portion over 
the hips. Sport or top coats are very 
popular this season. This garment for the 
summer season will be much shorter than 
in the spring models. and ser- 
viceable materials is the favorite for com- 
fort or sport coats. Kimono shaped col- 
lars are popular. Suit coats are made in 
varying } tom of shortness. In practical- 
ly all styles and materials the suit coats 
are more of the bolero than of the jacket 
types and are cut away in the front im 

rder to show the high waisted effect of 





the skirt or the dressy girdle. With the 
summer needs have come the wider more 
gracefully brimmed hats. Flowers will be 
used in great variety and in every con- 
ceivable way. Ribbon and lace will also 
be popular. Broad Watteau hats with 
back or side raised, filled with flowers and 
bits of ribbon will be much worn. The 
black lace or chiffon transparent hats have 
never been more popular. Many women 
are enjoying the return to popularity of 
the winsome poke bonnet which hitherto 
we have seen only in theold daguerro types 
of the early sixties. Daintily trimmed with 
tiny flowers, bits of lace and bands of rib- 
bon this type of hat is having its full quota 
ef devotion, especially among the younger 
women. 

It is amusing to see children decked out 
in the new Dutch rompers and Dutch 
clothing generally. The style is quaint 
but can claim little beauty. However 
while it lasts let us profit by it for the sake 
of variety, remembering the value of this 
quality in everything, for change is the 
one unchanging law of the universe and it 
holds in woman’s wardrobe as in things 
more important. 


AN OLD OAKEN BUCKET SHOWER 

A very pretty innovation recently 
evolved was an old theme with variations 
for a misce shower on a bride-to- 
be. Nothing less than the old oaken buck- 
et spruced up anew, decorated with parti- 
colored tissue paper, beribboned and be- 
trimmed, was lowered into the card-board 
well, the latter also dressed in bunting. 
The back of this fictitious well was open to 
permit placing the favors; the Rebecca on 
thisoccasion was none less than the favored 


Of course, the well was just bubbling 
over with pretty gifts for the bride-to-be, | 
and great was the delight of the recipient | 
as bucketful after bucketful was hauled up | 
over a horizontal bar (Grandpa's cane) | 
twined with foil, and the le which | 
drew the magic bucket a heavy portiere | 
cord. The framework of this particular | 
well was an old clothes horse painted in 
the national colors. 

The whole affair was exceedingly pretty, 
and novel, and could be employed most | 
effectively at a fair or church entertain- 
ment.—R. T. W. 








OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Continued from page 46 
material and 4 yard of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
Price of pattern 16 cents. 
6603—Ladies’ Skirt. 

This skirt is made with four gores; it may have 
the high or the ulation waistline. In the back 
is a etraight and in front a similar l, 
eurved in at the top in ornamental effect, and with 
a pocket inserted at one side. 

"he skirt pattern, No. 6603, is cut in sizes 22 to 
32 inches waist measure. Medium size requires 
25 yards of 36, 44 or 54-inch material. Price of 
pattern 10 cents. 

6632—I nfant's Set. 

This very complete set of infant’s clothing com- 
prises a coat, cap, dress, flannel petticoat, night 
gown, kimono sack, and white petticoat, also a 
shirt. 


To make the garments will require for the flannel 
petticoat 144 of 36-inch goods for waist and 
1% yard of 27-inch flannel for skirt. For cap, 4 

of 36-inch material and % yard of edging; for 
imono, 2 yards of 27 or inch material and 4 
yards of ri to bind; for dress, 2 yards of 36 or 
40-inch material and 144 yards of edging; for dress, 
24 yards of 27-inch material or 15¢ yard of 45- 
inch; for petticoat, 174 yards of 36-inch material 
with 2 yards of edging; for shirt, 44 yards of 27 or 
36-inch, and for gown or slip 2 yards of 36 or 40- 
inch goodsand 144 yard of edging. Price of pattern 
10 cents. 
6638—Ladies’ Four Gore Skirt. 
The novelty of this skirt is in the arrangement 





of the side gores over the straight front and back 
panels. The top is fitted by darts, but gathers 
may be used instead and there is an ornamental 
. Raised or regulation waistline may be used 

in sizes 22 or 


in making. 

The skirt pattern, No. 6638, is cut 
32 inches waist e. Medi size requires 
2% yards of 44 or 54 inch material. Price of pat- 
tern 10 cents. 
6656—Girl’s Dress. 

This pretty frock may be made of plaid chevict 

or of other plaid materials as well as plain gingham, 
serge, cotton crepe, ratine and the like. The closing 
is in front and the skirt has three pieces. Collar 
and cuffs and belt are of contrasting material. 
No. 6656, is cut in sizes 4 to 
14 years. Medium size requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
plaid material, with 74 yard of 27-inch plain goods 
to trim. Price of pattern 10 cents. 





The dress patter, 
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25 a Month 














ORDER YOUR CHILDREN’S 
ones DIRECT FROM THE 
Tom Eeiceee DELIVERED oY 
PARCEL POST TO YOUR DOOR 
THIS PATENT LEATHER VAMP 


AND FOX MAT LEATHER TOP 
SHOE, WORTH $1.00 PER PAIR 
EVER RE 

UR PRICE 
to 5 (mo heel) 4%c a pair 
3 Pairs for $1.45 
Size 4 to 8 (with heel) 65c 
a pair 








Size 


3 pairs for $1.85 

We pay Parcel 

Post East of 

Ri Add 5 Cents ceaee Pp. = 
ver, te 

ali Orders West of che Mincinctp nt = ~ 
THE HAROLD SHOE SUPPLY HOUSE. 

READING, PENNA., U. S. A. 











6479—Ladies’ Kimono. 

This comfortable garment may be made in the | 
usual manner with a center front opening, or it | 
may be closed and arra to slip on over the 
head. The sleeve may be long or short. Dressing 
sacque can be made by shortening the garment. 

The pattern is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches bust | 
measure. Medium size requires 534 yards of 36 | 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 


You fellows have certainly been doing things this 
winter and I am glad to see you getting down to the 
vital problems of country life rather than repeating 
the old songs that have been going the rounds for 
so many years. I like your new styles of agricul- 
tural journalism.—W. Milton Kelly, N. Y. 





CANNERS 


A) Yeo) | Oa 1 Oa oe 


We are the enly heme and club 
pie np py and at a price 
that will open your eyes. 
JUST THINK—Bvery canner is 
iness, no extras to buy. Canner will 
day's work. Cans in tin cans or 
equal to any canner made 


Equipment approved b. 
PERTS. 25,000 in use today. DON’ 

aptil yeu our FREER booklet, it tells you al] about 
e want to know more about this START- 
ANNER It is the biggest, best and most 
wonderful bargain in canning ontiits ever offered. Just 
send us a postal card TODAY—NOW, addressed to 
AMERICAN MFGRS. 


(THE IMPROVED MONITOR) 

















for bus- 
for iteelf in first 














SHADE ROLLERS 
Weod Ralless Tio Ballers 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 








FIRE-SIDE TALKS TO GIRLS 


HE course of true love never did run 
smooth,” sings the greatest of poets, 
and what was true in his day, is 

— as true in ours. There are very few 
overs who manage to marry without at 
least one quarrel, and most of them have 
a good many tiffs, great or small, before 
they get sufficiently acquainted to under- 
stand how to take each other, and how to 
keep peace together. 

Lovers’ quarrels are not generally con- 
sidered of much importance; older people, 
engrossed with the ver problems of 
life, are apt to treat them as more or less 
of a joke, whereas a lover’s quarrel may 
be very far from a joke, and usually seems 
to the participants, at least, more tragic 
than humorous. 

Whether such a quarrel is to be a serious 
matter or not depends upon two things: 
the origin of the trouble, and the character 
of the lovers. There are quarrels which 
arise over the merest trifles, and yet they 
have broken up promising meer kw be- 
cause the lovers were too stubborn to see 
which was in the wrong, and to humble 
themselves enough to ask forgiveness. 
There is a strange idea that in case of 
trouble between lovers, the man must in- 
variably be the one to make overtures of 
peace, but personally I can see no reason 
why a wrong-headed, foolish girl, who has 
justly aggravated the patience of her 
ovat should not make him the reparation 
of an acknowledgment of her fault, and 
ask his forgiveness. 

There are also times when it is hard to 
tell which has been most to blame, when 
a girl can, without lowering her dignity in 
the least, make certain maidenly advances 
looking towards asettlementof the trouble. 
Of course, I do not mean that when the 
man is plainly at fault, the girl should go 
more than half-way, but it is always well 
to remember that one cannot quarrel alone 
and that perhaps we were a bit too hasty in 
letting “our angry passions rise,” and 
with these thoughts in mind govern our- 
selves accordingly. 

I can best ae you understand what I 
mean by serious cause for trouble between 
lovers, by relating-an incident I once knew 
about. A young girl had such a repug- 
nance to tobacco that she had resolved 
never to marry a man who used it. After 
she became engaged, she discovered that 
her lover did use it a part of the time. 
She told him how she felt about it, and he 
promised to give it up. Not long after she 
found out that he was still using it, on the 
sly. She asked him about it, and he de- 
nied it. Then she had a serious talk with 
him, and broke the engagement. 

Now it was not because he used tobacco 
that she dismissed him, but because he 
had broken his promise to her, and then 
lied about it. She felt that a man who 
would lie to his sweetheart would lie to his 
wife; if she could not confide in his word, 
she did not wish to marry him, so she let 
him go, and it was all the better for her 
that she did. The apparently trifling inci- 
dent showed the trend of his character, 
and justified her in the grave step of break- 
in off the match. 

When a man or a woman shows that 








their promise is not binding upon them, 
when they wee yf run counter to the 
expressed wishes of the one they profess 
to love, in matters which really amount 
to something, it is safe to infer that mar- 
riage will not mend matters, and that the 
een pain of separation is preferable to 
ong years of suffering with a partner of 
such characteristics. 

The ition of a girl who has been 
“jilted” as the saying goes, by her lover, 
is very painful. There are many who will 
persist in thinking that she was jilted “for 
cause,” and it causes more or less com- 
ment as to what that cause was. Custom 
makes the man the acceptor of the womans 
decision, and it is usually supposed that 
she was the one who called the match off, 
but now and then there is a man who is 
not chivalrous enough to comply with this 
eastern, and the girl is known to be the one 
left. 

Now, for any girl who is jilted, either in 
the knowledge of her friends, or in her 
own private knowledge of how matters 
stood between herself and her lover, or for 
the girl whose own self t has forced 
her to give up the man she leven, but fears 
to marry, there is one piece of comfort. 

No matter how well you have loved, or 
how cruelly you have been treated, there 
have been many, many others in the 
world who have passed through this fur- 
nace of sorrow, and have lived to bless the 
day when they were saved from making 
an unhappy marriage with a person who 
would not have understood them, nor have 
tried to do so. First love is seldom last 
love, unless there is a rather morbid streak 
in the victim, or unless the love comes so 
late im life that it is probable that, the 
habit formed, it will be impossible to 
break it. 

The affections of the young are wonder- 
fully capable of re-rooting themselves in a 
different soil, when rudely torn from the 
spot where they have first fixed them- 
selves, and the girl who strives to forget, 
instead of to remember her sorrow, who 
throws herself into en ing work, study, 
and play, with the determination not to 
let one unworthy man, or one mistake on 
her part, cost her a lifetime of sorrow, in- 
stead of a few months or years of it, will 
be very likely to receive her reward in a 
second, and better-founded love. 

If you have trifled with a man until his 
love has cooled, or if your folly in any 
way has been responsible for the loss of 
your lover, learn the bitter lesson the ex- 
perience teaches, and go on in life profiting 
by past trouble. If you have been the one 
wronged refuse to let the wrong sour you, 
or embitter you. Life has much in store 
for a girl, even when she has been the par- 
ticipant in an irremediable lovers’ quarrel. 
Mr. Right will yet come along. Cheer up, 
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Young men and women do you 
realize that the thing which 
best fits you to go out into the 

your position— 
whatever it may be—is an edu- 
cation? The Drake University Con- 
servatory of Music ranks as one of 
the largest music schools in this or 
surrounding states. It is endorsed 
by eminent artists of the world. 
The wna this is ~~ a 
been rally equipped. The fac- 
ulty is porns Bem and able. The 
work done is on a par with that 
of the leading schools of our 
country. Many advantages are 
offered students. Parents may rest 
assured their children will receive 
the best attention from a earefully 


selected faculty. 
rite to 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des M lowa 








Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Dancing is de- 
lightful to the 
music of the 
Victrola. 


The newest Tangos, Turkey 
Trots, One Steps, and other 
dance numbers. 


Hear them at any Victor dealer’s. | 


Write to us for catalogs. 


Victor Talking 
Machine Company 
Camden, N. J: 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Moatreal, Canadian Distributors 








and go on bravely.—Ellen Trayne. 





Whatever is may not always be right 
or best, but whatever is, is: at least it does 
not help matters to worry. 


We'll just have to learn to adjust our-| 
selves to this old world and its ways; it | 
will never change its way of revolving to 








suit our notions. 









FREE TRIAL 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 
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er’s wife estimated that she walked 

at least ged we del jal owe he t- 
ting the meals, her husband concluded that 
he could afford to have the pantry, kit- 
chen and cupboards made over to be more 
convenient. 

System will make you happier because 
your life will be more orderly and har- 
monious. 

Outside interests are not too big for a 
woman to handle unless they crowd home 
and family from her mind. 

If the flour is sifted before it is measured 
and again after the baking powder is added, 
much will have been done toward making 
the eake light. Plenty of air is one of the 
very necessary ingredients if a cake is to be 


Sometimes it is ‘we and our children” 
and sometimes it is ‘‘we or our children.” 
A little conjunction sometimes makes a 
big difference. 

Mend small holes (not rips) in black or 
white kid gloves with court plaster of the 
same color. Cut the plaster larger than 
the hole and stick it on the under side. 

All life that is worth while ia some ver- 
sion of the old story of progression from a 
lower to a higher level. 

Cream and butter are the most easily 
digested of the fats. Try using milk or 
cream instead of water in making pie 
crust, It will require less lard, the pastry 
. more wholesome and, many think, much 

vetter. 

A pretty good recipe for heguiness this: 
a elear conscience lent to do and some 
one to love. And, the way, there are 
plenty who need the love. 

Put a slice of bread in the cake and 
cooky jars; it will keep the sweets from 
drying out. 

The ironing board should suit the 
height of the one who is ironing; the work 
is tiring enough at best. It should not be 
low enough to cause stooping nor high 
enough to lift and tire the shoulders. 


Don’t send the children to school and 
think you have done your whole duty. 
Visit school frequently. It is good for the 
teacher, good for the children, and good 
for you. 

It is an old saying that “A task well be- 
EE is er ut = stop Cm. 
any ag beginning been spoil 

by carelessness or neglect. 

It is said on good authority that a few 
drops of lemon juice in a eaten i 
water will kill any typhoid germs that are 
in the water and make the drinker im- 
mune to typhoid fever. As a matter of 
fact too much lemon juice can scarcely 
be used. It is the preventive and cure of 
many ills. 

We cannot, as home makers, rise to 
ae gee heights than the measure of our 

st ambitions. . 

When you have a half hour’s time that 
you do not know just what to do with, use 
it to beautify the home for the benefit of 
the whole family, or in storing something 
of value in your mind—also for the benefit 
of the whole family. 


Pier: wite do not lie and when a farm- 


king | elastic sewed securel 








There are housekeepers who are artists 


in their line. It is sumply because they 
find pleasure in their work. 

It seems that there is always something 
new in the inventions for lightening the 
duties of the housewife, yet some farm 
folks are slow to try them. We are surely 
entitled to the best if anyone is, so let’s 
see that we have those that are really 


worth while. 

Even a imist can look on the bright 
side of things when everything goes just 
right, but when trouble comes our way it 
is only the true optimist who wears the 
smile that won’t wear off. 

If you wish your dumplings to be light 
and digestible, leave the cover off the pot 
for about ten minutes after you put the 
dumplings in. 

Moisten a soft rag in lemon juice, dip in 
silver whiting and clean your piano keys. 
It will make them beautifully white and 
clean. 

The very best thing I have found for the 
large head louse on the little chicken is to 
grease the head with a mixture of two 
parts unsalted lard and one part of kero- 
sene. If they are with the old hen, grease 
her on the breast and under the wings and 
the youngsters will soon be rid of this pest. 

Mustard for table use is better if mixed 
with sweet milk instead of water, adding 
a pinch of salt to bring out the flavor. 

I would rather do a task myself than to 
teach another, yet how are others to learn 
unless they are taught. So let’s not be 
selfish—rather share our knowledge with 
the less fortunate. Perhaps it will come 
back to us as bread upon the waters. 

Do not become cross and irritable. be- 
cause housekeeping sometimes seems 
mere drudgery. Since it is our share of 
the world’s apportioned labor it is our 
duty to do it cheerfully and well. 

To clean granite ware, where mixture 
has been cooked or burned on, fill half 
full of cold water, add washing soda, then 
heat to the boiling point and the dish will 
clean very easily and quickly. 

“Variety is the spice of life’ and in the 
daily menu this is particularly true. 
There are so many really excellent ways of 
cooking every kind of food that there is 
really no excuse for sameness. Let’s look 
through the cook book. Did you ever 
dream there were so many recipes we 
have never tried? 

. - substitute ow —— o~ 
ittle , ts is loops of strong ro 

al to the inside of the 
facing of the waist band. They stretch 
with every move of the body, will not tear 
out the buttons, and give more comfort 
in play. 

Nothing looks quite so “homey” and 
inviting on a hot summer day as a cool 
porch cosily furnished with a table, comfy 
chairs, porch swing, etc., and they cost so 
little, and the pleasure derived is so great. 
Let’s invest in some porch furniture this 
year. 

Boil the kitchen towels with lemon 
rinds you may have left and they will 
come out snowy white and every stain 
completely gone. 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT 





“Oh, thank you,” said a lady to a 
laborer who gave her his seat in a crowded 
car; “thank you very much.” 

“That's all right, Mum,”’ was the cheer- 
ful rejoinder. As the lady seated herself 
he added: “Some men niver get up un- 
less a woman’s young an’ pretty, but you 
see, Mum, it makes no differense to me.” 





The Pullman porter stood before the 
traveling man in an expectant attitude. 

“Well, George,” said the traveler. “‘can 
I give you anything?” 

“Whatever your generosity permits, 
sir,” answered the porter. 

“Well, boys,” replied the traveler, turn- 
ing to his companions and winking, “‘let’s 
give the porter three cheers.” 








(3 


=’ 

It is related that one of Samuel Thorpe’s 
German settlers on the Cadillac tract, in 
conversation not long ago with a neigh- 
boring farmer, said that he intended going 
to Texas. “Don’t do it,” said the neigh- 
boring farmer, “it is ninety-eight in the 
shade down there.”” ‘‘Dot macht nichts 
aus; I don’t have to stay in the shade, al- 
ready,” replied the German. 





“Higgins is a self-made man, is he not?” 

“He claims to be, but I do not believe 
those bad manners of his could ever have 
been acquired; he must have been born 
80. 





a): 

A little Cheyenne boy was being re- 
proved by his father. “Charlie,” he 
said, “if you behave like this, you know, 
you can’t go to heaven.” The child 
thought a little, and then said: “Well, 
I’ve been to two circuses and to ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and I can’t expect to go 
everywhere!” 

“When he proposed, did you tell him 
to see me?”’ inquired her mother. 

“Yes, and he said he’d seen you several 
times, but—but, he loved me just the 
same.” 

A traveling salesman died suddenly 
and was taken to his home in the West. 
His relatives telephoned the nearest florist, 
some miles distant, to make a wreath; the 
ribbon should be extra wide, with the in- 
scription, ‘“Rest in Peace’’ on both sides, 
and, if there was room, ‘““‘We Shall Meet 
in Heaven.” 

The florist was away and his new assist- 
ant handled the job. It was a startling 





floral piece which turned up at the funeral. 
The ribbon was extra wid 
inscription: 

“Rest in Peace on Both Sides, and If 
There is Room We Shall Meet in Heaver.”’ 


e and bore the 





Fish Stories 
¥ 


oll 


man—“Any old bottles today, 

m Wo “No, but you might try M 

oman—*'No, but you r. 

Soakem’s next door;his wife’s coming back 

from the seashore tomorrow.”’—Boston 
Transcript. 


"Tis a very good world we live in, 
To lend, to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg, or to borrow, or ask for one’s 


own, 
*Tis the very worst world that ever was 
known. 
The judge oi a Texas county was also 
cashier of the town bank. e day a 


stranger presented a check for payment 
and his evidence of identification was not 
satisfactory. 

“Why, Judge,” said the man, “I’ve 
known you to sentence men to prison for 
life on no better evidence than this!” 

“That may be true,” replied the Judge. 
“But when it comes to handing out cold 
cash we have to be mighty careful.” 


Willie had been absent from school a 
whole day, so teacher sent his mother the 
usual excuse blank to be filled out. When 
it was returned to her, it held the fol- 
lowing excuse: ‘Dear teecher Willie got 
wet in the a. m. and sick in the p. m.” 


Now, Harold,” said the teacher, “if 
there were eleven sheep in a field and six 
jumped the fence, how many would there 
be left?” 

“None,” replied Harold. 

“Why, yes, there would.” 

“No,” he persisted; “you may know 
arithmetic but you don’t know sheep.” 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 
(Answer next month) 

He went to a town across a stream 
from his home and bought a poultry-kill- 
ing dog, a turkey, and some shelled corn. 
His canoe was so small he could carry but 
one of his purchases over at a time; yet he 
dared not Gove the dog with the turkey, 
nat Se turkey with the corn. How did 

e do it. 


ANSWER TO MAY PUZZLE 

The trick of this puzzle seems to be in 
seeing the difference between one path 
crossing another and one path coinciding 
with another. In the original statement 
nothing is said about not making one path 
on top of another. It merely says they 
must not cross. To cross means to go 
from one side entirely over onto the op- 
posite side, so that the original statement 
does not object to the paths coinciding. 
H for house, W for well. 

Our solution follows: 





w w 
A subscriber, Mr. Larson’s way: 
H H 
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“Mr. Mower likes you, father,” said the 
young lady. 

“Likes me!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes! He thinks a great deal of you.” 

“Well, I have been under the im- 
pression for sometime that he liked some- 
one here,”’ remarked the father, “but I’ve 
never seen any indication that I was the 
one.”’ 

“Well, you will the very next time you 
see Mr. Mower.” 

“How will he show it?” 

“‘He’s going to ask if you will consent to 
be his father-in-law,” whispered the 
beautiful girl —M. Dexter. 








Nell—You can say what you 
about him—his heart is in the right place. 

Belle—How do you know? 

Nell—He has intrusted it to my keeping. 


Angry Diner—Waiter, you are not fit 
to serve a pig! 
Waiter—I am doing my best, sir. 


“What is the object of your society?” 
“To prevent gambling among women.’ 


“Nonsense! It can’t be done.” 
certainly 


“Wh gambling can be 





Rose—You had to give Clarence a hint 
before he’d propose, eh? 

Lily—Y-yes. He didn’t seem to be 
equipped with a self-starter. 


The lovely girl, having lingered a min- 
ute in her room to adjust her transfor- 
mation, change the angle of her Grecian 
band and make sure that her skirt fitted 
like the peeling of a plum, descended to 
the parlor to find the family pet ensconced 
upon the knee of the young man caller, 
her curly head nestled comfortably against 
his shoulder. 

>. , Mabel!” the young lady ex- 
dame: “aren't you ashamed of yourself? 
Get right down.’ 

“Sha‘n’t do it,’’ retorted the child, “I 
got here first.” 


“How long did your honeymoon last?’’ 
“Till the first day I asked George for 
money, I think.” 


The professor was delivering the final 
lecture of the term. He dwelt with much 
emphasis on the fact that each student 
should devote all the intervening time pre- 
paring for the final examinations. : 

“The examination papers are now in 
the hands of the printer. 
questions to be asked?”’ 

Silence prevailed. 
from the rear inquired: 

“Who's the printer?” 


Are there any 


Suddenly a voice 
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enuine Hamilton 


even DESCRIPTION: 































These Rifles 
are beautifully fin- 
ished and are io. 
and accurate shooters, They are 
fully guaranteed in every respect. 
For game and target practice they are 
unexcelled. You can have a splendid time 
with one of them out in the woods, hunting for 
game or at target practice with your friends. It will 
be very us2fil around the farm for many purposes, 
especially Curing the spring and summer. 


hammer. 


Write me today asking for complete description of 
these fine rifles and for details of my splendid new plan by 
which you can earn one of these valuable rifles in a few hours. 


the rifle. 
Rifles. 


Be sure to say “Hamilton Rifle” 
Write at once before the matter slips your mind. 


get a rifle. 
these rifles. 


Successful Farming 


The action of this Hamilton Hunting Rifle is the familiar ham- 
mer type with automatic extractor which releases the shell when the barrel 
is ‘“broken-down.” When the shell is inserted and barrel closed, the 

thumb piece is thrown to the right and securely locks the barrel, and 
at the same time brings the —. pin into alignment with the 

A solid breech bl 
safe from rear explosion of a defective shell. The bar- 
rel is bronze, rifled with the greatest care, and 
has a ae steel — ti, it unsur- 


passed in stre: peer meen J sey accuracy. 
It is absolute by the manu- 
facturer to quaranteed in all parts. 
This splendid rifle is chambered for 22 cal- 
iber, long or short, rim fire cartri 
and is 30 inches long over all. Barre’ is 
tapered and is 16 inches long. 


Fill out the coupon or simply drop a postcard or letter asking about 
because I also’ offer Air 
I will answer 
right away and I know you will be delighted with my easy plan for you to 
We want you to be the first in your neighborhood to get one of 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 


Des Moines, Iowa 


T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
| id. Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 

Dear Mr. Meredith: Please send me b return 
mail full description of your ‘Hamilton Hunting 


— also your Easy Plan by which I can get one 
Ry er ee er eee 

Pe Gh odtdecucdanceessths caunddcses 

8 4 hee eee Se 


8. F. 6—This offer is not good outside the U. 8S. A. 








makes the action absolutely 


Sights: rear, open, and adjustable; 
=. an m_,. Weight is 
\% pounds. The stock is 
nicely carved out of 
solid walnut, 
beauti fully 
stained and 
varnished 








Boys, Let Mathewson 


to Pitch 


The world’s greatest pitcher gives you his pitching secrets— 
how to deliver the “‘Fadeaway’’, how to control the ball, etc. 
Ed. Walsh, Walter Johnson, Nap Rucker, Joe Wood and ‘“‘Doc’’ White also _ 
tell you the secrets of their specialties. You, yoursclf, may have the benefit % 
of the experience and knowledge of these great masters. Think what this will 
mean to you. Learn how to throw Walsh's “‘Spitter,"” Rucker’s ‘‘Knuckler,” 
and Wood's “‘Smoke-ball.”" Every curve fully explained. 

All this and ever so much other valuable information is given in the 52- 
page book, “Pitching Lessons,” by the above world-famous pitchers. 


GIVEN AWAY | 


Teach You How 





This Great Book a 
Fine Baseball Catan 





to boys and young men who wish to become cracker-jack base-ball pitchers, Methowgn 
and who will do me a small favor. See illustration of dandy Base-Ball Outfit Famous 
Fadeaway 


below. I'd like to send it to you, all charges prepaid. 





The Baseball Outfit consists of regulation-size ball, metal clasp belt, air-dried ash bat, semi-electro- 
welded padded mask, felt-lined fielder’s glove, heavily padded catcher’s mitt and flannel cap. 

Eas will enable you to earn this complete Outfit and the fine book, “Lessons 
My New y Plan in Pitching,” in just a few hours. It will be more like play than work. 


Write me a post-card or letter today saying you want to earn this outfit and the book. I will im- 
mediately send you description of both and tell you all about my splendid new pian for giving them to 
you, Send no money—just your name and address. Write me at once while you're thinking of it. 


E. T. MEREDITH, B-6 Success Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 











Poultry Fountain 











or Feeder 














By using this new andimproved Sanitary Drink- 
ing Fountain or Feeder, your poultry will con- 
stantly enjoy a supply of clear water which is so 
necessary to health and productiveness. 

This device is composed of three separate parts— 
the metal base, (will not rust) attachment, and an 
ordinary glass fruit jar. You can use a pint, 
quart, or a two-quart size. 

By means of a Gravity Feed feature, the water 
or feed is supplied automatically as used by the 
fowls. This prevents waste and accumulation of 
dirt and filth. Itis just what is needed for feed- 
ing meal or grit, is easily taken apart and is so 
simple a child can fill. Another advantage is, you 
can see through the glass and know when to re-fill. 

One of these fountains will be given as a premium 
with a new or renewal subscription to Successful 
Farming for two years at 35c. 

As it would be difficult to ship without breaking, 
we do not furnish the glass jar. Any old fruit jar 
may be used. 


Successful Farming 
Desk 1, Des Moines, lowa 
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of our com - To each reader of SUCC 


asking. Write us today. 








Corrugated STEEL ROOFING 


and number thousands cf customers among it’s subscribers. 
nition to the patronage secured from them, and here’s how we propose to show our appreciation. 

and August we will conduct the greatest sales campaign in the history 

FUL FARMING who will cut out the coupon shown below, we will make a 

yecial cash rebate reduction of 5 per cent on all orders received from them during the summer of 1914. Never before in 

t 1e history of merchandising have such wonderfully low prices prevailed as shown in our advertising and in our catalog, yet, not- 

withstanding this we are making the most radical move in the history of our great company by giving thisspecial 5 per cent rebate. 

To take advantage of this wonderful offer send in the coupon shown in this advertisement, and be sure to mail it at 

once. This advertisement shows but a small portion of our mammoth stock and is scarcel representative of our great in- 

stitution. We sell practically every manufactured article “under the sun.” 


For the next 90 days, that is during June, Jul 





SPECIAL TO READERS OF 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


HARRIS BROTHERS COMPANY have advertised in SUCCESSFULFARMING for many years, 


It is but fitting that we give special recog- 


Our mammoth 1000 page catalog is free for the 











Ine Per Square Foot 


Here ts the chance of a lifetime to buy the best roofing in 
the world, at a mere fraction of its real value. Our enormous 
buying power enabled us to pick up for spot cash a stock of 
this brand new, perfect corrugated, “V" crimped and Stand- 
ing Seam Roofing and Brick Siding, at a tromendous sacri- 
fice—'way under what it is actually worth. Immediate cash 
needed .made possible this purchase. Just another chapter 
added to the long list of our us bargain sales. 





Chicago House 
Wrecking Co. 


Now operated under the 
name of Harris Bros. Company. 


For 22 years the Chicago 
House Wrecking Company has 
Deen well and favorably known 
to the public. During all these 
years the four Harris Brothers 
have been the executive officers 
and owners, and for that reason 
have finally decided to operate 
under the name of HARRIS 
BROTHERS COMPANY 

There is no change in our 
business, except that in the 
future the four Harris Brothers 








FENCING 


Brand New WIRE FENCING t2rnsean 23% 


eee TTI 
Biggest of all offers of the past. We come to you with the 
most wonderful proposition ever known, and offer you the very 
best woven wire fencing at a frac- 
tion of its real value; lower in 
price than ever before, notwith- 
Standing that all other merchants 
and manufacturers have advan 
their prices on fencing. We are 
determined to simply get all ‘the business fn sight, and with 
{rade Wore Wire Ha ie Parra sais. 100 eaglondy o6 Bl 
LA e te ‘encin, r ire 
Nails calidont te tak ke care of our castomers and those 


who til oadipremend thie 


Barb Wire Less Than 2c Per Rod 
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will advertise and sell their 
goods heretofore advertised and 





Corrugated STEEL ROOFING 














Galvanized, two-point ao on full weight (not the light 


sold under the name of Chicago L—— ~~ up regular on is, containing about 100 Ibs. to a 
Practically Indestructible der the name of HARRIS |} Price per 100 tbs. dur Re, "he Sale Only ‘81:98. Order by 
me oO ie, on er 
BROT HERS COMPANY. Lot No Seversh th 1s of this Barb W we. 
There is nothing else that compares with ribo, rce ms ins, St ign Se eae eeteas bens chon 
corrugated steel roofing for real protection. Our Guarantee 9 80 rods to the spool, ma. 14 galvanized wire No. 15 ba bs, barve 6 
It makes a long, lasting roof. Is fire, rain, inehes apart; price per of ot oO reas $1.45. Lot We also have 
frost, wind, sun and lightning proof—warmer —s itive a ther bargains ow never had a chance like this BQ 3 
in winter—cooler in summer; and under ordi- We guarantee absolute and oy that you son us your order today. rtoday. Don't wait until the material 













nary circumstances does not leak, rot or warp, 
neither does it taint rain water. You can de- is no 
pend upon it that Corrugated Steel is the best 
material for roofing, siding and ceiling. 


complete satisfaction. There 
way about this 
guarantee. Every urchase 100 
you make from us will be cxact- 


GALVANIZED HOG FENCING nti %sSice 


00,000 rods of 26 in. Gatventond Shoat Spring Wire, 26 in. 


60 rod roils, made with 


At 1c per square foot, we furnish our grade - 7 high, hog fence, put up in 10, 20, 40 
s > } y as re nted, and you will , 
nL ree 708 Steel Rooting. In sheets 22x21 Inches © satheied In ovary Wan a Ge 7 bars, spaced 12 in. apart, with with No. 9 top and bottom wires, 
36 inches. Drice is delivered on cars a cago, will make such just amends as offered ~~ os ct om Fy - Goer 
are within our power. We will ; xE-900 Same eB 5 6 in Neath, per rod 
Galvanized STEEL ROOFING take back any unsatisfactory p BA y Lot CE 1006." Other 
——— article at our freight expense heights at proportionately iow prices. 








2c Per Square Foot 





Another big Steel Roofing Bargain. Several thousand 
squares of the very highest grade special! ——-" corrugated 
prepared 


guivantsed roofing and siding, made of specially 
steel, of su rior quality. Best roofing and will last indefin- 
itely. We'll furnish it in suitable ri for any purpose. 
Only a |imited quantity on hand, we urge you tosend 
us your order immediately Don't “wait to write us again 
—order today, while this stock exists. Price only 2\¢ 
r square foot, and will outlast 4to 1. Just drop usa 
ine. and tell us the size of your studding and general 
facts, and we will = you to select proper sheets. If 
you are not ready to use the material now, we will re- 
serve it for future delivery, if you will give us a small 
deposit on account. This price of 2\c per square foot 
is for our Lot CE-800 tated mat , and is 
delivered on board cars at Chicago. If you prefer 
some other style, we will furnish it. We ha this same 
ade in “V" crimped, Standing Seam and Brick 
iding. Samples on application. 


Ready Roofing With Supplies 
62c Per 108 Square Feet 


We have several thousand squares of a 
superior quality y Roofing, which we 
are offering in our AJAX BRAND, I-ply, at 
a price of 62c per square of 108 square feet, 
including necessary cement and caps to lay 
it. This is undoubtedly the most remarkable 
bargain ever offered in Ready Roofing. This 
caqpous brand is put up 3 or 4 pieces to a roll, 

rice of 62¢ per square of 108 square 
feet ‘ oaded on board cars at Chicago. We 
will, however, make a freight prepaid price 
on this same grade of roofing, includin 
nails and necessary cement of 85c per roll of 1¢ 
square feet, and at this remarkably low price 


We Pay the Freight 


in full to any ap potat east ‘cont Kansas and Nebraska and 

North of the Ohio River, if order ts for at least 3 sas. 
We will also furnish 2-ply, at 90c; oly. at $1.05. 
This Ajax Roofing ts guaranteed to wear as Jong 

and give as good service as any Rubber Surface 

ing on the market. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL ROOFING 
CATALOG AND SAMPLES 


Write at once for our Special Roofing Catalog. Free 
samples and full instructions for laying roofing. 





both ways and refurd the pur- 

chase price. We refer as to our 
responsibility, to the publisher 
of this or any other = lication, 
any bank or express company, 
and to the public at l at large. 














houses and barns at an enormous saving. 
~—, 4-4 in the history of Building oe a has 


euch an opportunity existed, e offer high grad 
brand new complete lumber as es —s 
needed for eo construction of 

lower prices than ever before. 


20,000,000 Ft. of New gmboret Our Verde 
and Warehouses ready for Quick 
We have ards ol of twenty million feetof first class, 


new 
ngs of stock of the 
vers Ancat mill ; Asses —enoush We have bargains in every lire 


High Grade Poultry 





48 in. High 

Fencing oun neo 26 

complete stock of all heights 
of 4m Wire Fe 
But send Do not delay your order, 

ut send it in at once, se if you 

t ready e have t shipped. 
Wo wa hold the material ready So ddaver what yes 
want it. 


Several Carloads of Galvanized Wire Shorts 


ante B meet wien, put up 160 Be. eo oe. first- 
‘or general use zes from 9 to 15 couge- 
Price for 9 gauge, $1. 13 wor 100 ibe. Let CE-1 
Other proportion. 


SOME BIG BARGAINS IN NAILS 


At last we have the bargain of ins. 10,000 kegs 
of qoneipe pebventoes wire nails; will outlast all other 
—. po DLS regular kegs. Price per keg of 100 


Ibs., 
10 rete caw 14 g yreiehs. 2. 18 
° penayweight, $2. Shingle ails 


Also 5,000 kegs of i mixed all kinds in a 4 
i assortment, handy to have your workshop. 
Juring this sale only, = 100 Ibs., $1.38. Order 
sad = CE-1100. e have other in 
Iso, in the same job, we have 5,000 kegs of Fence 

galv: per k Ba CE-1400. 


to any desired 





ke. wire for reinforcing, cut ‘cut 
length; per 100 Ibs., $2.00 Loz CE-1300° 
Write us today for our Wire and 
, but the best thing (+ you to do is to send yous 





ei 
detneenl that 1914 will Fence Cata’ 
the aaner’ 3 in the history of our Great Order now, and we will hold for for shipping instructions. 
ber illwork department, and the wa. 
eel en penis conadiien: “tks peed I 
of rasa aly Sod erate ga «0. Special 5” Coupon 
hai te 
a ts ees poe po 
we 3 - nthe “shoulder, “Noe A. HARRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
Jf a 35th and Iron Streets, Dept. No.2 Chicago 
wecan you out complete, at one Without any obligation or promise to buy, please send me the 
gue cartend,, ovg org Stasi ert 1. ~~ toc the following catalogs and full information free: 
Nes where else can og tte ag Ra (Put a check mark opposite the books you want) 
ervice that t[_]8 
pecial Catalog and i Catalog of Lumber and 
sive you theo get ghe bind of service that samples of ng. Beilding Materials, 
the word "xo. 1 ffzen you have eas of your 
own as to ina you want, C] Book of House and C] Catalog of fencing ard 
Barn Plans. wire, 


Scene mt Bed wil ar 


[ am a reader of Successful Farming. 
Name. 





Bac ree eee 
calls Balai aeschy Sresn Late 


County 


BARBIES ceccccecccenccccceccccccnnewsecsasteqeceseccecescceccescececaseases 


State 








HARRIS BROTHERS CO.; 35th & Iron Sts., Chicago j »»—- 





P. O. Box 

















